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1. 
On the Sophistical Rhetoric. 


In the following paper I propose to make some observations 
upon the study and practice of rhetoric, as carried on by the 
Sophists, which may serve as a supplement to a former article 
in the second number of this Journal, upon their general charac- 
ter and social position. But before I proceed to this, my main 
object, I wish to be allowed to add to my former remarks a few 
notes and observations with which subsequent reading has 
supplied mel. 

A short passage of Cicero, Acad. 11. 23, 72, having a very 
important bearing upon our argument, ought not to have been 
omitted in the discussion of the character of the Sophists, and 
the signification of their name. Num Sophistes? ita enim 
appellabantur ii qui ostentationis aut queestus causa philosopha- 
bantur. From this we learn (1) that in Cicero’s time these men 
were looked upon as philosophers, and not as mere professors of 
arts, or instructors of youth. Of their dabblings in philosophy 
several specimens will be given out of Aristotle by and by: (2) 
that in their speculations they had no serious purpose in view; 
their object being merely to show themselves off: and (3) that 
it was held to be characteristic of them that they 'philosophized 
for profit; that they were ypyyaricrai amd pawoperns aodias adr’ oi 
ovens. Arist. de Soph. El. 

In speaking of Zeno, p. 151, I said, that the explanation of 
the paradoxical arguments by which he endeavoured to prove 
the non-existence of motion had been reserved for modern 
ingenuity, referring to Ritter, Hist. Phil. 1.476, and Mill’s System 
of Logic, Book v. Chap. 7, on Fallacies of Confusion, where 


1 This paper was intended to appear in an earlier number of this Journal. 
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a solution of one of them, the Achilles, is given. I believe I was 
misled by what is there stated “that the amusing logical puzzle 
of Achilles and the Tortoise has been too hard for the ingenuity 
or patience of many philosophers, and, among others, of Dr 
Thomas Brown, who considered the sophism insoluble.” The 
solution is, in fact, as old as Aristotle. He often refers to these 
four arguments as plausible sophisms, and they are given at 
length in his Physics, Z. 9, p. 239. b. 5, with the preface, Znvev 
8€ mapadoyitera. All the four, of which the Achilles is the most 
celebrated, seem to rest upon the same fallacy, (Brandis) their 
assumption, namely, of the infinite divisibility of time, without 
taking into account the corresponding infinite divisibility of 
space. Aristotle’s solution is tantamount to this, Phys. Z. 2, 
p. 233, 21. Asd kal 6 Zhvwvos Adyos Weidos NapBdvee 7d pi evdéxerOar ra 
drepa duedbciv } ayarba trav ameipwv xa Exacrov ev memepacpéva xpdv@ 
. +... Gare €v TH ameipw Kal oik ev TO Terepacpevy orpBaiver Suva rd 
Gmetpov, kai antecOat TOv areipwv Tois dmeipols ov Tois TEmEpagpEVOLS. 

Although, however, Aristotle, as we see, had either more 
patience or more ingenuity than Dr Thomas Brown, he was yet 
equally convinced with that philosopher of the difficulty of these 
puzzles, for he not only recurs to them again and again as 
specimens of plausible sophistry, but in the Topics, ©. 8, he fairly 
admits that the Adyou are ‘hard to solve,’ yaderiv Avew, the knot 
of the argument hard to untie. Zeno was, nevertheless, no 
favorite with Aristotle, as indeed was hardly to be expected with 
the author of the codiorixoi €Xeyyor. In the Metaphysics, B. 5, 
1001. b. 14, he stigmatises his speculations as qoprixa!, ddd’ érecd) 
obros Oewpet hoprixas, an epithet, implying coarseness and vulgarity, 
a want of philosophical dignity and refinement; perhaps here 
translateable by our word ‘claptrap, and expressing a charac- 
ter akin to the dypoxia, ascribed Met. A. 5, 987. a. 27, to the 
philosophy of Xenophanes and Melissus. 


p. 152. The public feeling which condemned the acceptance 
of fee or reward for instruction seems to have been founded 
mainly upon two popular opinions current in the Greek states. 
The one was that which stigmatized as Bdvavcov (mechanical, 
low, vulgar) the practice of every art or profession from which 
pecuniary profit was derived; including even medicine and the 


1 Similarly Plato calls vulgar, un- _ bear the test of a scientific examination, 
philosophical, popular talk, which won’t — @optixa kal Snunyopixd, Gorg. 482 E. 
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fine arts, Phidias and Ictinus, Zeuxis and Apelles, Herodicus and 
Hippocrates, with tanners and cobblers and sausage-makers. In 
the Politics, vi. 1, Aristotle thus defines Bdvavaov épyov: “ All 
works and arts and studies are to be esteemed ‘mechanical,’ 
which make either the body or the soul or the intellect of free 
citizens unserviceable for the uses and practice of virtue. 
Whence we give the name of mechanical to all arts which are of 
such a kind as to reduce the body to a worse condition, and all 
mercenary employments, for they absorb the whole mind (leave 
it, that is, no time for higher thoughts and occupations, the 
service of the state) and degrade it.” And in another passage 
of the same treatise, vu. 9, he gives it as his opinion that all 
that is BSavavoor, and every other class of citizens that is not “an 
artificer of virtue,” ought to be excluded from all share in the 
government. In the Rhetoric again, 1. 9, p. 1367. a. 31, amongst 
a number of topics in dwelling on which the orator may count 
upon the sympathy of his audience, who will at once recognise 
them as agreeable to their own sentiments, he includes «ai rd 
pndepray epyater Oar Bavavoov tréxvnv: éev€pov yap To pi) mpods aAdov Hv: 
where he assigns a somewhat different reason for the opinion 
that a mercenary art is Sdvavoos, viz. that it destroys the inde- 
pendence of the person who exercises it. Hence it is, as he 
tells us a little before, p. 1367. a. 27, that xrjpara dxapra are more 
respectable than those which are profitable as well as ornamental; 
devbepidtepa yap. Add Eth. Eudem. 1. 4, p. 80, 24. Bavaigous 8€ 
héyw ras édpaias Kai pucOapyexas, “ sedentary and mercenary arts.” 
From the “banause” classes agriculturists are excepted 
(doubtless on the supposition that they don’t sell their produce), 
Xenophon, (Econ. tv. 2—4, where the author endeavours at some 
length to point out the reason for his assertion, ai Bavavorxai xadov- 
pevar kai éemippntoi (defamed, cried out against) «lot, cai eixdras pévror 
navy ddofoivrae mpds trav nméd\eov. Similarly Plato, Soph. 224 a, 
classes altogether as so many trades and branches of é¢ymopixn, all 
arts which are practised for profit, purchased, as he says, in one 
city and carried to another, and there brought to market like 
eatables and drinkables, whether they are displayed for the 
purpose of mere amusement, or with a serious object ; somewhat 
maliciously including the art of conjuring (@avparorouxn) with 
painting and music, and the (so-called) liberal arts in general; 
and, of course, more especially the object of the investigation, 


copiorikny. 
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In accordance with the general feeling which these passages 
indicate, it might not unnaturally be thought that any one who 
aspired to the character of a philosopher and public instructor 
ought more than other men to avoid everything which could 
lower his profession in public estimation, and bring it into the 
category of Bdvavoo réxvae and épyaciat pucOapyexai. 1 am not 
defending this view, nor do I hold it to be more reasonable than 
the prejudice (for example) against professional acting at Rome; 
I merely wish to point out its probable bearing upon the question 
under discussion. 

The other current opinion closely connected with the pre- 
ceding, which I referred to as the ground of the popular 
objection to the sophistical innovation of receiving pay for in- 
struction ia philosophy and virtue, was that such instruction was 
not a fit object of barter and sale. This is very strongly marked 
in a passage of Plato’s Gorgias, 520 pD, £, where it is to be 
observed that the opinion is stated to be a general one, aicxpor 
vevoutora, not a private crotchet of Plato himself or his stalking. 
horse, Socrates. Socr. “ Here then, it seems, we have the reason 
why there is no discredit in taking a fee for giving advice in any 
other case, as for instance, in building, or the rest of the arts. 
Call. Yes; it seems so. Socr. But about this particular process, 
the method, viz. of making oneself as good as possible, and 
managing one’s own house or the state to the best advantage, 
to refuse to give advice without pecuniary compensation is ac- 
counted disgraceful, isn’t it ?” 

An exaggeration of this feeling, and more purely Platonic, is 
the view taken of philosophical instruction in Diotima’s speech 
in the Symposium, pp. 207—209. The relation between pre- 
ceptor and pupil is there described as the true love, the rékos év 
kaig; the implanting of high thoughts and noble aspirations in 
the mind of a congenial recipient; and so perpetuating the 
memory of the instructor by a far fairer and nobler offspring 
than that by which mankind in general seek to leave a memorial 
and an image of themselves to future generations. This is the 
highest kind of love, surpassing even that of parent and child, 
and its aim and object immortality; d@avacias yap xapw ravti airy 
i orovdy Kai 6 €pws Exerat. Similar sentiments are expressed in the 
following passage of the Pheedrus, 276 £:— 

Pheedr. “A most noble sport this, Socrates [Socrates had 
been comparing the imparting of philosophical instruction to the 
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sowing of seeds in flower-boxes or mimic gardens ‘for sport,’ 
madivs xdpw, in order to have the pleasure of watching their 
growth] with which the other is poor in comparison, to be able 
to sport with words (i.e. philosophy), and make stories about 
justice and the other questions you have named. 

Socr. It is indeed, my dear Pheedrus. And yet, I think, far 
nobler is the earnest about them, when, by the employment of 
the dialectical art, a man plants and sows in a soul which he 
has formed fitted to receive them, words with knowledge, which 
are able to defend themselves and him who planted them; and 
are not fruitless, but have a seed, whence propagated from one 
mind to another they are able to preserve it (this same seed) to 
immortality, and make their possessor happy to the utmost 
extent possible for a human being.” 

To one who held such views of the sacredness of the relation 
between the pupil and his instructor, and to all who shared them 
in any degree, it is little to be wondered at that the mixing up of 
the ordinary motives of pecuniary profit with so noble a profession 
should have seemed a pollution, and (as Socrates expresses it in 
the Memorabilia) an intellectual prostitution, dishonouring and 
degrading the high and holy character of the pursuit of philo- 
sophy and science. , 


p- 157. This opposition of ics and yvéyos in moral science, 
which Aristotle refers to in the de Soph. El. c. 12, Le., as cha- 
racteristic of the sophistical speculations on this subject, is 
alluded to by him in another passage at the beginning of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, c. 1. He there explains the origin of the 
scepticism which this contrast was used by the Sophists to 
convey: “ Things fair (honourable or beautiful, for cada includes 
both, to the great detriment of any English translation of the 
word) and just, which are the objects of the investigation of 
‘politics’ (of which Ethics are only a subordinate branch) are 
so full of variety and error that they are supposed to exist by 
convention only and not by nature. The nature of things good 
misleads us in the same way because many people receive injury 
from them... .” 


p. 158. Amongst the “ poets” who may possibly be referred 
to by Plato in the passage cited from the Laws, I omitted to 


mention Euripides. I did not name him, partly because we have 
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no evidence of his being classed with the Sophists by any 
ancient writer except Aristophanes, and by him only indirectly ; 
and partly because Plato might be supposed to have shared the 
admiration and esteem felt for him by his master Socrates—who 
is said never to have entered a theatre unless to witness the 
performance of one of Euripides’ tragedies '—to such an extent 
at least, as to avoid associating him with the propagation of 
pernicious and immoral doctrines. However, as we certainly do 
find not only the sophistical spirit (which has been so often 
noticed by modern writers) in the works of Euripides, but also 
some of their peculiar opinions, as in the line of the olus 
(Fragm. XI.) ri & aicypov, jy pi toicr xpapévois Soxy, parodied by 
Aristoph. Ran. 1475 (Dind.), which is the application of the 
Protagorean axiom to morals: and even their language, comp. 
Heeub. 799: 

GAN’ of Beot cGOevover x@ Keivov KpaTaer 

véposs vou ‘yap Tovs Oeors ynryouvucOa, 

kat (@pev Gdixa kai Sika’ dpicpevor, 
it seems not impossible that he may be one of those whom 
Plato refers to in the Laws: and Agathon, Evenus of Paros, 
Licymnius, Theodectes (who supplies Aristotle with so many 
quotations in the Rhetoric and Poetics) and others who like 
them cultivated the new art of rhetoric together with various 
branches of poetry, may very likely have also been in Plato’s 
mind when he spoke of “ poets as well as prose-writers.” 


> 


p. 162. Arist. de Soph. El. 12, 173, a. 7. sq.: “ Their rule 
being, &c.” This is precisely the artifice ascribed by Callicles 
to Socrates, an allegation founded doubtless upon his own prac- 
tice under similar circumstances; Gorg 482 E: od yap r@ dvr, 
& Séxpares, eis roraira dyes optica Kat Snunyopia.....a pices pev 
ovK €ott Kad, vou@ Se. ws Ta mora SE raita evavtia GAAnAots eoTiv, F TE 
piers ai 6 vépos (according to the doctrine of the Sophists)..... 
8) Kai ob rotro rd cody Katavevonxas Kaxoupyeis €v Tois Ndyois, €ay pev Tis 
kata vépor héyn, kata iow trepwrav, éav S€ ra Tis Hicews, Ta TOD vdpov. 
Neque obscurum est sophistam Socrati tribuere suam ipsius 
artem, eumque e moribus suis judicare, Stallb. ad loc. 


p. 163. To the quotation from Arist. Rhet. 1. 1. 4, add the 
parallel passage Metaph. r. 2, 1004. b. 24, mepi pév yap rd adrd 
yevos arpéeberat  coduorixy Kat 4 Siadextix) tH pirocodia, ddda Seacpéper 


1 Diog. Laert. u. 5, 7. Ail. Var, Hist. u. 13. ap. Hartung Eurip. Rest. 1. 131. 
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Ths pev TO Tpdm@ Tis Suvduews, THs dé rod Blov rH mpoapéoe. Fore bE q 
Siadextixn metpactixy mepi av 1% itocopia yrwpiotixi, 7 S€ cod ore 
awopévn, otca 8 ov. 

In the Rhetoric, m1. 2, there is another short passage in 
which Aristotle conveys his opinion decisively, though briefly 
and parenthetically, of the sophistical practice and method of 
reasoning: trav 8 dvoudtav tO pev aodioTh dpovupiae ypnomo mapa 
TavTas yap Kaxoupyei: tH toutH S€ cvvervvpia, “‘Opworvpiae are words 
which under one form convey two or more different significations; 
which have, therefore, always been the richest source of fallacies 
and the favourite implements of quibblers and sophists of all 
ages,—the false-bottomed cups and boxes by which jugglers with 
words are enabled to play off their tricks and cheat (xaxoupyeiv)! 
their unwary audience. Svvwrypia, of which he gives as an 
example 1d zopevecOa kai rd Badifew, different words expressing 
the same thing, are a much more innocent instrument of expres- 
sion, and chiefly of use to “the poet” in ancient, and the 
divine in modern times. As these éywvupiac must necessarily 
have always been, as they are now, the sophist’s chief instrument 
of delusion; as the distinction of énevupia and cvvvupia, first fixed 
by Aristotle, was ever a favourite with him (see Bonitz, Comm. 
in Metaph. p. 90); and further, as Prodicus, whatever quibbles 
he may have employed, was at any rate not devoted to this 
particular kind—for he distinguished, not confounded, the senses 
of words—one is rather surprised to find Spengel Art. Script. p. 
59, supposing ‘ Prodicus and his followers’ to be specially alluded 
to in this passage of the Rhetoric. 

In the Metaphysics, r, 2, we have two or three specimens 
given of the philosophical questions which occupied the sophisti- 
cal speculators, with which they edified their pupils and followers, 
and amused the public at large. They may, perhaps, help to 
enable us to form a judgment as to how far men like Plato and 
Aristotle were justified in the contempt and aversion which they 
felt for such reasoners and such instructors of youth, 

Aristotle is examining the nature of rd cupS«8yxds: and he tells 
us incidentally, that the sophistical speculations were mainly 
employed upon this subject,—neglecting the true object of 
science, the essence of things, rd év,—and that therefore, Plato 
(referring to ‘the Sophist,’ p. 237, sq. 254 4) was not far wrong 
in maintaining that ‘the sophistical art’ was concerned with the 


1 kaxovpyeiv, comp. Rhet. 1. 1. p. 36. Gorg. 483 A. 
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non-existent, rd, dv!. In support of this he proceeds to give 
one or two well-known examples of these coduorixoi édeyxo. The 
first question is, “whether to be a musician and a grammarian is 
the same thing or different.” This they seem to have left un- 
determined, being ready with their answer to either view of the 
subject. If you say the “same,” they produce two men, one a 
grammarian, the other a musician to confute you. If you pro- 
nounce them different, they exhibit one who is both. [This 
seems so incredibly frivolous and absurd that I can only refer to 
the authority of Aristotle’s excellent commentator Bonitz, whose 
explanation I have translated almost verbatim.] The second is 
to the same effect, cai povoixds Képucxos cai Kdpioxos ; i.e. you are 
asked whether Coriscus (Coriscus stands for any individual, as 
Socrates usually does in Aristotle’s own reasonings) a musician 
and Coriscus is the same or different,—and similar reasoning is 
applied to the solution of the question. The third is thus stated : 
kai ei wav 6 dy F, pi) dei d€, yeyover, dor’ ei povotkds dv ypapparinds yéyove, Kai 
ypapparixds povoixds. This interesting question recurs in a slightly 
different form in Book kK. 8, 1064. b. 28, where the same remarks 
about Plato and 1d cupSeSnxds are also repeated; and is further 
elucidated in the Topics, 1. 11, 104. b. 24. Tie sophist demands 
whether all that exists, and is not eternal, has come into being, 
or ‘become.’ You naturally say, yes. Upon which your sophist 
will produce you a man that has been a musician first, and after- 
wards ‘become’ a grammarian: now, says he, generation (rd 
yiyvec6a) from ‘musical’ into grammatical is absurd, musie cannot 
be converted into grammar; and yet the man was not ahvays a 
grammarian; and therefore it follows, that a thing may exist 
which is not eternal and yet has not come into being, ore yevs- 
pevov obt didiov. Q.E.D. “Musical” and “grammatical” are 
“accidents” of a man, and therefore Aristotle says that these 
sophistical discussions turn upon ra cupSe8nxéra. Compare Anal. 
Post. I. 2, init. where the sophistical method is called réx coguorixdy 





1 If so, however, the Sophists must 
have been happily unconscious of the 
subject of their speculations, for they 
altogether denied, as Plato expressly 
says, the existence of 7d uh dy; and 
founded upon this denial their favourite 
paradox, that it is impossible to assert 
what is false ; arguing that as non-exist- 
ence is impossible, everything which can 





be said or thought must have a real sub- 
stantial existence, and therefore every 
assertion its own truth and reality,—a 
theory which, I may add, is spoken of by 
Plato as belonging to all the sophists in 
common, and might therefore have been 
added to those cited in our examination of 
the question raised by Mr Grote, how far 
they can be considered a doctrinal sect. 
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Tpérov Tov kata ovpB_S8nxds. (Bon.) Here we have Plato and Aristotle 
uniting in attributing the same style of reasoning to the sophists, 
each to his own contemporaries: from which it appears that it 
was characteristic of all those to whom they agreed in applying 
the name ‘Sophist,’ that is, of all to whom it was appropriate in 
its offensive sense. 


p. 168. With the passage of Isocrates, xara rav Sop. § 5, 6, 
should be compared Plat. Gorg. 519 c, D: of coducrai rddXa codoi 
dvres ToUTO Gromov épyafovrar mpaypa: packovres yap aperijs SuddoKador eivac 
moAAakts Katyyopovor Tov pabntav ds ddikodor odias adtods, Tovs Te pcbods 
dmootepotvres Kai GAAnv xdpw ovk arodidvtes, ed mabdvres im’ aiTov. Kat 
TovTov Tov Adyou Ti av ddoywTepoy ein mpaypa, avOparous ayabods Kai Sixaious 
yevopevous, eEaipebévras pev adixiay tnd tod SidacKddov, oxdvtas S€ diKxac- 
oovrny, adixeiy TroitT@ @ ovk Exovow; ov Soxei vot TovTo dromoy civa, @ 
éraipe ; With which Heindorf further compares a similar passage 
Xen. Memor. I. 2, 7. 

It is fortunate that the testimony of Plato to this self-con- 
demnation of the sophists, which his prejudices against the class 
and propensity to satire are supposed to invalidate, is here 
confirmed by the unexceptionable evidence of the respectable and 
truth-loving Isocrates. We learn from this beyond the possibility 
of question not only that the ‘virtue’ which they professed to 
teach was something more than a mere training of the intel- 
lectual faculties for public life, but also that by their own con- 
fession they altogether failed to impart it. It was truly, as Plato 
says, ‘absurd’ enough. 


p. 170. Arist. de Anim. 11. 3. kat of ve apxaiot TO ppoveiy kat Td 
aigbaverOar tairov eivai daow. Conf. Metaph. r. 5, 1009. b. 12: 
Dros S€ dia 7d trodapBavew pdvyow pév tiv atobnow, tavrny 8€ civat 
dn oiworv, ro pawdpevov cata rHv ataOnow €& avayKns adnOes eivai haw" e&k 
TovT@y yap Kat "Eumedoxdjjs Kai Anudxptros kai trav GAdwv ws Eros eimeiv 
&aoros tovavras Sdtats yeyévyvrar Evoxor.. . Kai Tappevidns dé aropaivera 
Toy aitov tpdmov ...’Avakaydpov S€ Kai andpOeypa prnpoveverar mpos Tov 


5 A o oe ee . » > * «2 a 
eTaip@v TLVdS, OTL TOLAUT AUTOLS EOTAL Ta OYTA Ola aV trodaBoouw. 


p. 171. In Metaph. r. 5, init. and again k. 6, init. there is a 
further explanation and criticism of Protagoras’ dogma and its 
necessary consequences, in exact accordance with the views of 
its tendency taken by Plato and Aristotle in the passages already 
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cited pp. 169, 170. He there declares that this theory is tanta- 
mount to a denial of the “ principium contradictionis” (7. e. as it 
is explained r. 3, 1005. b. 19, that it is impossible for a quality 
to belong, and not to belong, to the same subject at the same 
time and in the same sense) the most certain of all principles, 
BeBaoratn macav tev apxovy, and the necessary foundation of all 
reasoning, without which reasoning of every kind becomes in 
fact impossible. The principium contradictionis, he tells us, 
was subverted by the doctrines of Heraclitus, as well as by that 
of Protagoras and his followers. gor 5 dé rijs airs ddéns (the 
negation of this principle) cat 6 Ipwraydpov Adyos, Kai dvayxn dspoiws 
dupw adrovs # civat 7} py eivat. eire yap ta Soxodvra mavta éativ adnOh Kai 
ra hawdpeva, avayxn mavta Gua adn} Kai evd5 eva. This is followed 
by a demonstration in some detail of what he has just laid down, 
showing how the two Ady do really coincide. He then proceeds, 
gore S€ ovx 6 adrds Tpémos mpbs Tavtas Tis evTevEews* of pev yap (Men who, 
like Heraclitus, are really in earnest,) recots déovra, of dé (the 
€porixot or sophists, who dispute from the mere love of talking, 
and a desire of showing their cleverness) Bias: dco pév yap éx rod 
dropioa iméAaBov ovrws, TovTwy eviatos 1) ayvoa: [and accordingly for 
their benefit the author a little further on applies to the elucida- 
tion of the difficulty the grand secret of his philosophy, viz. 
the difference between duvdaper and évredexeig—dSuvayer pev yap, he 
triumphantly pronounces, évddyera Gua raito eivae ra évavria, évredexeia 
& ov.]... dcor S€ Adyou xapw eyover, rovrav & Ceyxos tacts Tov 7° ev 
th povi Adyou Kal Tod év Trois dyduaow. (to them a summary confuta- 
tion is the only cure for their quibbles and verbal fallacies). 
The origin of the error in the case of honest enquirers, he 
explains to be this: that they perceived that in nature con- 
trary things are produced by change and generation from the 
same thing; now as nothing can proceed from nothing, they 
were led to suppose that these contraries must previously have 
existed in the thing from which they were produced; and so that 
it is possible for opposite qualities to reside in the same object. 
The other passage Metaph. kK. 6, is a repetition in other words 
of the criticism just quoted. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that in book 6. 3, 1047. a. 
6, 6 Ilpwraydpov Adyos is used for a ‘reductio ad absurdum.’ 

The last passage I have to quote on this subject is from 
Metaph., 1. 1, 1053, a. 35. After discussing the meaning of 1d &, 
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and deciding that it is the universal measure, he proceeds to 
make some observations upon measure generally, and then adds: 


IIpworaydpas 8 avOpwrdy dyot mavrev civat pérpov, oomep av ei Tov éemioTnpova 
civ i) Tov aicOuvdpevov: tovtouvs & dre €xovow 6 pev aicbnow 6 S€ emtorHuny, 
& papev ecivat pérpa trav troxepéevov. ovOev 81) éywv wepirrov gaiverai rt 
Aéeyew. “So that whilst he is in fact saying nothing very extra- 
ordinary he has the air of making an observation of value.” 

I doubt not that in the other works of this author similar 
expressions of his opinion of the sophists in their capacity of 
philosophers and public instructors may be found: but I think I 
have already adduced enough to show that the author of the 
Sophistical Confutations, of the Metaphysics, the Rhetoric, and 
the Nicomachean Ethics, was not carried away by a mere 
groundless prejudice imbibed from his master Plato, in the cen- 
sures which he pronounces upon these frivolous, quibbling, long- 
winded, mercenary, sham-teaching, wealthy-and-distinguished- 
young-men-hunting, science-and-virtue-mongers. (Plat. Sophist.) 


p. 177. I am now rather disposed to retract my implied 
assent to the assertion that Polus and the rest maintained no 
immoral doctrine. Perhaps this may be true of his ethical 
instructions, but these were so inseparably mixed up with the 
rhetoric which he professed and practised, that the latter must 
necessarily have given a strong colour to the other. The 
attentive reader of the argument between Polus and Socrates 
in the Gorgias 466—469, will be convinced—if he puts the 
smallest confidence in the fidelity of Plato’s representation— 
from the sentiments which are there attributed to him, that he 
was as little likely to be scrupulous in the lessons which he 
conveyed to his disciples, as he would have been in the use of 
power had his favourite pursuit enabled him to attain to it. 
At p. 466 3B, he insinuates that the object of rhetoric was to 
obtain power in the state to be used for purposes of tyranny 
and extortion: and again, 468 £, he argues from his own feelings 
on the subject that Socrates cannot be in earnest when he main- 
tains that the most arbitrary exercise of authority, to rob and 
imprison and put to death any one you please, is not the highest 
good, nor the object which a man ought to aim at in life. This 
would certainly have seemed even to a Greek in the highest 
degree immoral: and it is so far in accordance with the general 
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character of the rhetoricians of this period and their art, that I 
believe this is no invention of Plato himself, but that he drew 
from the life when he put these sentiments into the mouth of 
Polus. 

The opinions of Thrasymachus, as they are represented in 
the Republic, correspond pretty nearly with those of Polus. His 
theory of justice, and his notions of the pre-eminent advantages 
of complete injustice as it is exemplified in a tyranny could 
hardly have found favour with the least strict moralist of the 
day; see Rep. 1. 343 a—344 c. I cannot draw as Mr Grote 
does, from the unblushing avowal that he is there described 4s 
making of these undoubtedly most unpopular opinions, the in- 
ference that he could not possibly have held them: I can only 
suppose that his reckless and intemperate character—of which 
we have other evidence besides that of Plato—led him to indulge 
in the open expression of principles and feelings which his more 
cautious fellows cherished but did not proclaim so loudly to the 
world. The views of Gorgias himself as to his art and its objects 
we may gather from Gorg. 452 p, seq. and Phileb. 58 a, to have 
been not dissimilar though less offensively put forward. But as I 
shall have occasion to return to this subject hereafter, I will not 
dwell longer upon it here. 


p. 179. I have another pair of Sophists to add to our 
sophistical picture-gallery, though I am scrry to say they are 
the merest sketches; and even if I ventured to attempt to fill 
up the outline, I fear they would be little more authentic than 
the portraits of the Scottish kings at Holyrood, or of the popes 
at Siena or the Superga; like too many of the finished portraits 
in history, which are indebted for their marked features solely to 
the skill or audacity of the historian. Lycophron the Sophist 
is mentioned several times by Aristotle, and the insertion of his 
name will be all the more appropriate here, as it does not grace 
the pages of Smith’s Dictionary of Biography. He seems like 
the rest to have combined the ‘qualities’ of rhetorician and 
sophist, and in the former capacity to have adopted an unusually 
vicious style. In the Rhetoric, 1. 3, init. his writings supply 
Aristotle with some examplcs of tawdry and inflated ornament ; 
which, with a number of others, the philosopher classes under 
the general name of wWvypa, “ frigidities.” 
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The specimens he gives are '1rdv rodvmpécwrov oipavdy “the 
many-faced or many-eyed heavens ;” 2 rijs weyadoxopipov ys “the 
vast-summited or mighty-mountained earth;” % deriv orevdmopov 
“a narrow-passaged shore.” These are examples of the misuse 
of dua dvépata “compound words;” a species of the genus 
uxpd. Arma dvéuara belong properly to poetry, Rhet. 111. 2, Poet. 
21, init., where they are defined. Another vice in his composition 
noticed by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. ¢., is his abuse of yAérra, which is 
a second species of Woypa. TAdrra are explained by Aristotle, 
Poet. 21, and further, by Ernesti, Lex. Techn.‘, to be “ words 
foreign, strange, obsolete, unusual, obscure, [hence ‘gloss’ and 
glossarium, glossary, ‘a collection of such words.’] The examples 
of this particular kind of frigidity from Lycophron are, the 
phrases by which he designated Xerxes, réAwpor dvdpa ‘a man- 
mountain’ (from the Sicilian promontory); alluding apparently 
to his gigantic power, and not to his extraordinary stature; and 
Sciron, whom he called Simms dup (from the famous robber, as 
we might say ‘a Turpin-man’). 

In the de Soph. El. 15, p. 174. °b. 30, Lycophron is referred 
to in his character of Sophist, and an example cited from his 
writings of one of the sophistical artifices. It is convenient 
sometimes, says Aristotle, when you have nothing to say upon 
the subject proposed, to lay it on one side and pass on to some- 
thing different ; as Lycophron did whcn ‘ the lyre’ was proposed 
to him as the subject of a panegyric; an allusion which is thus 
explained by the commentator, Alexander Aphrodisiensis. “The 
sophist, Lycophron, in panegyrizing the lyric poets, transferred 
his eulogium to the lyre; or, rather, when he was compelled by 
some persons to write an encomium upon the lyre, and found that 


1 rodurpéowroyv ovpavéy. quod plu- 
rimam variamque faciem habeat, ob 
sidera ipsa, nisi fallor. Victor. Doubt- 
less. Compare Plato’s exquisite epi- 
gram, may I not say the most beautiful 
in the Anthology, or elsewhere ? 
"Acrépas elcadpe’s dornp éuds* ete ve- 

volunv 
Ovpavds, ws moddois buuacw els ce 
Brérw. 

2 weyadoxdpugpos. quod magnos ver- 
tices, arduos admodum colles sustineat. 
Victor. 


3 dxrh orevéropos meaning appa- 
rently a narrow strait, or possibly, an 
isthmus. The word occurs as an epithet 
in Aschylus, P. V. 729, and Euripides, 
Iph. Aul. 1497, and also in Herodotus, 
vil. 211, and in the historians as a sub- 
stantive, in the sense of a ‘defile’ or ‘a 
strait.’ 

4 Add to the illustrations cited by 
Ernesti, Quintil. Inst. Orat. 1. 1. 35, 
protinus enim potest interpretationem 
linguz secretioris, quam Greci yAdeoas 
vocant, dum aliud agitur ediscere. 
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he hadn’t very much to say about it, he first very briefly touched 
upon the praises of the sensible lyre, which we have here on earth 
(ravrnv), and then mounted up to that in heaven; for there is in 
heaven, you must know, a constellation, consisting of a number 
of stars, called the lyre, upon which he composed a long and 
beautiful and excellent discourse.” 

In the 6th chapter of book H. of the Metaphysics, which is 
occupied with an enquiry into ‘the cause of the unity of a 
definition, composed as it is of several parts,’ mention of him 


occurs as one who had attempted to suggest an explanation of 


the phenomenon. His solution was that it was effected by 
avvovoia, as Others held that pébeéis, or civdcors, Or ocuvvdecpds, (all, 
as Aristotle observes, highly explanatory of the matter) was the 
cause of it—oi 5€ cuvovciay, damep Avkipev dyno eivar tiv éemiotipny 
Tov éerioracOa Kai Wryijs. 

In the last passage we found him dealing in the acute and 
satisfactory manner which distinguished the sophistical specula- 
tion, with a difficult question in metaphysics: he appears again 
in the Physics, 1. p. 185. b. 28, employed in the endeavour to 
evade the (presumed) necessity of confounding é and moda by 
calling ‘one’ ‘many, which the language in common use en- 
tailed upon those who employed it. This he effected by sup- 
pressing the copula gor. ¢OopvBoivro dé kai of dorepor Tay apxaior 
Ores pi) dua yevntat adrois Td avrd év kat moAAa. bid of pev 7d Eotw aeidor, 
aonep Auxéppor. The object of this device is there stated by 
Simplicius: 6 Avkdg@pov ddypet rd fore TSv Katnyopnpatar, Aéywv Soxparns 
Aevkds, Gs aitav kaO abta Tov cupBeSynxdr@y avev Tod ~ote pi ToLwovvT@Y 
évros mporbjxny (under the idea, that the accidents by themselves, 
as Nevxds for example, without the word ‘is’ attached no signifi- 
cation of existence). What Lycophron could have supposed 
himself to mean by Sexpartns Aevxds without gor it is hard to say, 
for as Simplicius observes the copula is absolutely necessary 
to give any meaning to the words; without it no assertion can 
be made, no proposition can be true or false. His object was to 
avoid saying that any one thing zs another, by which he thought 
that one thing was converted into two. Others for the like 
reason, continues Aristotle, changed the form of expression, and 
refusing to say decuxds eorw, Badifwv éoriv, condensed them into 
Aedevewora, Badiger, (which, as Simplicius observes with equal truth 
and simplicity, is very much the same as the other) ...... 6s 
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povaxas eyouevov Tov évds i) Tov dvros. It is uncertain what persons 
are here referred to. Simplicius gives us no information on the 
subject. Menedemus and the Eretrian School (a branch of the 
Megarian), to whom the doctrine is attributed by Joannes Philo- 
ponus, went further in the same direction, and if they were 
consistent in practice must have reduced themselves to total 
silence, for they declared that no one thing could be predicated 
of another, but that each thing must be expressed nakedly by 
itself, as man man, and white white. Simplicius ad loc. Ritter 
and Preller, who cite the passage, Hist. Phil. § 243, do not decide 
the point. I think Antisthenes must be meant, of whom it is 
said, Arist. Metaph. A. 29, 1024. a. 32, that he einOds dero pndév 
agiav A€eyerOar mriv TO olxeip Adym Ev ef’ Evds- KE dv ouveBawe pi eivac 
dvridéyew. axediv b€ pndé Wevderba, The words réyerOa mrjv ev éqp’ 
évés, in the above passage, seem to correspond precisely with 
Gs povayds... dvtos at the conclusion of that quoted from the 
Physics; and the following citation from Plato, Soph. 251 ., 
seems to me to settle the question: d6ev ye, oipat, rois Te véots Kat TOY 
yepovrav trois dWiabeor. (meaning Antisthenes) @oirny rapecxevaxaper: 
eiOis yap dvridaBéoba ravti mpdxetpov ws adivarov Ta TE TONG Ev Kal TO Ev 
moAXa elvat, kat Onrov Xalpovewy ovk edvres ayabdy AEyewv GvOpwmov, GANA Td pev 
dyabiy dyabov, tiv ¢ dvOpwrov dvOpamov. The Megarians and Stilpo, 
says Stallbaum, are also referred to; which I do not at all deny. 

This same paradoxical opinion of Antisthenes and his followers, 
of ’Avriobéveron Kai of ovrws amaidevran, is again alluded to by Aris- 
totle, Met. H. 3, 1043. b. 23, where it is said that they denied the 
possibility of defining the essence of a thing. See Bonitz, ad loc. 

Quitting these profound and useful speculations, which I 
quote chiefly with the view of showing the value and importance 
of these sophistical contributions to philosophy, I will now cite 
in conclusion an observation attributed to him by Aristotle, 
Polit. m1. 9, 8, at once so true and so harmless, that it will 
enable us to part on good terms with ‘Lycophron the sophist.’ 
It is to the effect that “law is a compact (among the citizens), 
and a security to each other for the maintenance of justice, but 
unable itself to make the citizens good and just.” 


On Bryson the sophist, who is the second addition I have to 
make to my list, we shall perhaps be able to collect a little 
more definite information. He also is despatched with a very 
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few lines in Smith’s Dictionary. He was born at Heraclea in 
Pontus (Plutarch Rom. ap. Schweig. ad Athen. x1. 508) and his 
father’s name was Herodorus, Arist. Hist. Anim. Z. 5, p. 563. 
a. 7,1. 11, p. 615. a. 10 (quoted by Waitz, Organon, m1. 324) 
who seems to have been something of a naturalist, for Aristotle 
twice refers to opinions of his on Natural History. Like Anti- 
phon (before mentioned) he attempted to square the circle: an 
attempt which is three times referred to by Aristotle, Anal. Post. 
1.9, p. 75. b. 40; de Soph. El. 11. 171. b. 16; 172. a. 4; and 
stigmatised by him as coguoreds, because Bryson did not deduce 
his method from principles properly belonging to the science, 
but had recourse to those which are common to all studies 
and sciences. His method is explained by Heilbronner, Hist. 
matheseos universe, and criticised by Montucla, Histoire des 
Recherches sur la quadrature du circle, both quoted by Waitz on 
the passage of the Post. Analyt. On Antiphon’s method, see the 
same, Vol. u. p. 551. In the Rhetoric im. 2, he is again cited 
as the author of a cogtorixds Adyos, Viz. ovbéva aicypodoyew!, that 


1 Compare Quintilian VIII. 3, 39, 
cited by Gaisford. Quod (i. e. obscena 
nudis nominibus enunciare) viderint qui 
non putant esse vitanda, quia nec sit 
vox ulla natura turpis, et si qua est rei 
deformitas, alia quoque appellatione qua- 
cunque ad intellectum eundem nihilo- 
minus perveniat. 

This notion was afterwards adopted 
by the Stoics, who appear to have 
claimed a truly Corcyrean liberty of 
expression: 6 cogds evOuppnuovyjice, was 
their axiom: a claim which they sup- 
ported, if Cicero represents their argu- 
ments fairly, by the most transparently 
fallacious reasoning. In a very unac- 
countable letter of Cicero to Petus (ad 
Div. 1x. 22), in reply to one in which 
his correspondent, who was an Epicu- 
rean, had used a very broad and down- 
right word, the writer reproduces with 
appropriate illustrations the Stoic argu- 
ments for freedom of speech. He begins 
by saying that he, for his part, likes 
delicacy (verecundiam), whereas Petus 
seems to prefer liberty of speech. By 
way of illustrating his own love of 


delicacy, he then proceeds gravely and 
without the least provocation to go 
through a long catalogue of the most 
indecent terms which the Latin and 
Greek languages supply, in order to 
determine to the satisfaction rather of 
himself apparently than of his friend, 
which of them may be employed by a 
respectable Roman without compromis- 
ing his ‘‘ gravitas” and ‘‘severitas.” 
He opens the discussion with the follow- 
ing sentence. Atque hoc (libertas lo- 
quendi) Zenoni placuit, homini meher- 
cule acuto: etsi Academiz nostre cum 
eo magna rixa est. Sed ut dico placet 
Stoicis suo quamque rem nomine appel- 
lare. Sic enim disserunt: nihil esse 
obscenum, nihil turpe dictu: nam si 
quod sit in obscenitate flagitium, id aut 
in re esse aut in verbo: nihil esse ter- 
tium. In re non est.... vides igitur, 
quum eadem res sit, quia verba non sint, 
nihil videri turpe. Ergo in re non est: 
multo minus in verbis. Si enim quod 
verbo significatur id turpe non est, ver- 
bum quod significat turpe esse non 
potest. And the letter concludes thus : 
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there is no such thing as coarse or obscene language, because, 
said he, the word which plainly expresses your meaning (when 
a spade is called a spade) has exactly the same signification as 
the other (which throws a decent veil over it.) But this is false, 
replies Aristotle, for one word is more appropriate than another, 
&e.—which is very much the kind of answer that the paradox 
deserves. 

This Bryson seems to be the same person who is mentioned 
by Theopompus (Athen. x1. 508. c) as one of the authors from 
whom he says Plato borrowed. The passage is worth quoting 
as a specimen of the reckless groundless malevolent criticism 
which we meet with oftener, I think, in ancient, (though they 
“Most of his 
dialogues, says he, will be found to be unprofitable and false: 
and the greater part of them not his own, taken from the 


had no reviews) even than in modern writers. 


‘entertainments’ (d.atp3ai, lusus; dialogues so called) of Aris- 
tippus, and some from those of Antisthenes, and many from 
those of Bryson of Heraclea.” 

A certain Bryson—most likely the same, though the commen- 
tators have not made up their minds upon the point—is attacked 
together with Plato by the comic poet Ephippus, a poet of the 
middle comedy contemporary with Plato, in a fragment quoted 
by Athenzeus x1. 509. c. The received reading of the four first 
lines of this fragment is as follows: 

émett’ avaoras evoToxos veavias 

tov €& Axadnpias tis bd TAdtova kai 

Bptoava bpacvpayxeorAnikeppator, 

mAnyeis avaykn, AnWodtyopicbe tréxvy 

OUVOY TIS, K.T.A. 
on which Schweighaeuser remarks, intelligi debebit scholam 
Athenis habuisse hune Brysonem, ibique vel philosophiam vel 
oratoriam omninoque eam artem docuisse, quam qui profite- 
bantur Sophiste appellabantur. But 
(Fragm. Comm. Gr. ul. 332) the old reading requires us to 
suppose that Bryson and Plato lectured together in the Academy, 


as Meineke observes, 











Itaque tectis (one would be curious to 
know what Cicero’s notion of plain 
speaking was) verbis ea ad te scripsi qu 
apertissimis agunt Stoici. Sed illi etiam 
crepitus aiunt aque liberos ac ructus 


esse oportere. 


Vou, IT. 


May, 1855. 


It is much to be desired that the 
Latin poets Catullus, Juvenal, Horace, 
Martial, &c. had followed the academic 
practice, Platonis verecundiam, and 
shown somewhat less of the Stoic con- 


tempt for decency and refinement. 
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“which cannot be proved;” and is no doubt highly improbable. 
To remedy this he changes a into o and joins Bpvowva with the 
next word, making one long Aristophanic compound of the whole 
line BpvowvobpacvpayewAnWixepparev which will now mean “one of 
those from the Academy under Plato, and those who like Bryson 
and Thrasymachus (a sophist and rhetorician famous for his 
impudence, Plat. Rep. Lib. 1. Arist Rhet. 1. 23), are ready to 
take the very smallest fees.” From which we may naturally 
infer that Bryson was a rhetorician and sophist, like the rest 
of that class, and contemporary with Plato: and this agrees 
perfectly with all that we know else about him. Again, one 
of the charges made against him by Ephippus, according to 
Athenzeus, is that he and Plato éoveopdvrow én’ dpyvpie: for which 
in the received text of the fragment there is no foundation. We 
must therefore adopt Meineke’s excellent emendation AnYAoyo- 
piod for Anodryouicb (Meineke gives another reason; que sit 
ars ista dAlyov picbdy AawBdvovea non perspicio) which will now 
signify “an art which takes fees for speeches,” i. e. for writing 
speeches to be used by parties in the law-courts: and this is the 
very art practised by all the rhetoricians and sophists of the 
time, from Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias downwards, with whom 
Bryson is henceforward to be ranked. If this has been made out 
to the satisfaction of my readers, they will agree with me in 
thinking that this Bryson is not the same as the one who is 
mentioned by Iamblichus (Vit. Pyth. § 104) as a Pythagorean, a 
passage of whose writings is cited by Stobzeus Serm. 83 amongst 
other Pythagorean fragments. There must be again a third 
person of this name spoken of as an Achzan by Diogenes 
Laertius and Suidas. These latter references I have taken from 
Schweighaeuser’s note on Athen. x1. 508. 


p. 182. To the instances of cogiorjs employed in a not un- 
favourable sense add Plat. Soph. 221. p, where it is applied to 
the domadtevr7s or fisher with rod and line, as the opposite of 
iSiérns, to signify simply a craftsman, rexvirns, Sypsovpyds. See 
further on this subject Meineke on Cratinus Archil. Fr. 2. Fr. 
Comm. Gr. 1. 16. From his quotations it appears that it was 
used by Cratinus, Phrynichus, Plato (the comic poet) and Anax- 
andrides, for ‘an artist,’ as it was in the earlier writers, without 
any offensive imputation. Similarly Plato (according to the same 
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writer, I. 184) in his So¢iorai used the word in its older and wide 
signification: and included under this title artists of every kind. 
The scholiast on Arist. Nub. 330, informs us that he attacked 
Bacchylides the Opuntian fluteplayer under this designation ; 
and Meineke adds the names of Apolexis, Xenocles the tragic 
poet, and Dracontides from various scholiasts. The principal 
objects of his satire were however the sophists in the sense in 
which the term is generally understood, and his namesake the 
philosopher employed it. 


(Note.)—The references to Aristotle’s Rhetoric are to the 

pages and lines of Bekker’s small edition. Berlin, 1831. 

€pot yap datis adixos dy Sewds Aéyerv 

mepuke TAciotny Cnpiav oddtokaver’ 

yAdoon yap aiyay radir’ eb mepiotedeiv 

ToApa tavoupyeiy: att 8 otk ayav coos: 

Eur. Med. 580. 
dydwooia S€ moddakts AnPOcis avip 
Sikaa A€Eus Hooov ciyAdaaou Hépe 
Id. Alexander, Fr. xm. 
Having at length despatched the notes and additions to my 

former paper, which have grown under my hands to a magnitude 
as disproportionate to my original intention as to their intrinsic 
value, I proceed to the discussion of the main subject of this 
article, the Sophistical Rhetoric. I think that I shall be able to 
show that this rhetoric, the principal instrument of instruction 
employed by most of the Sophists, and the principal means by 
which they acquired their great fame and influence, was as un- 
scientific and unprincipled as the rest of the arts and philosophy 
they taught; and that all the hard words which Plato and 
Aristotle applied to it were fully warranted by the character of 
the thing which they described : that the style which the Sophists 
cultivated was often vicious, the treatises they wrote mostly 
frivolous, and the practice they encouraged and the notions they 
instilled demoralizing. The Sophistical Rhetoricians may be 
considered in three different characters: as composers, for they 
were the first authors who endeavoured to apply definite rules 
and principles to prose composition'!, and to write by system; as 
public instructors, who contrived to get into their own hands and 


1 qui primi traduntur arte quadam verba vinxisse. Cic. Orat. 13. 40. 
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divert into this new channel the entire intellectual education of 
a large portion of the youth of Greece; and still further, they 
must have exerted no inconsiderable influence upon the general 
morality of the age through the medium either of the speeches 
which they wrote for the use of pleaders in the courts of law, 
or of the éndei~ers by which they displayed their own ingenuity 
and powers of writing, many of them probably amongst the most 
popular works of the time. In all these characters they in- 
curred the unfeigned contempt of Plato, and, perhaps in a less 
degree, of Aristotle. And as ridicule was never more delicately 
and amusingly expressed than in Plato’s dissection of their 
system in the Phzedrus, where “ he holds up the web of rhetoric 
to the light to let us see how coarse its texture (dueornxds 76 irpwor) 
is” p. 267. E, so probably never was it better deserved. As a 
man of consummate taste, and one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, masters of the art of writing that the world has ever 
seen, he could not but be revolted by the elaborate affectations 
and grotesque awkwardness of the new style, with its endless 
accumulation of dvridera and icécwda and dpuoorédevta, and all the 
rest of its unnatural artifices : as a genuine philosopher he could 
not fail to be sensible of the frivolous and unscientific character 
of the system, with all its array of useless divisions and sub- 
divisions, and empty newfangled technical terms, dwelling upon 
the accessories and overlooking the essentials of the art which 
was the professed object of cultivation: and as a lover of virtue 
and of his country and one who had the interests of truth and 
justice nearly at heart, he lifted up his voice against a system 
whose direct tendency was to subvert the principles by which 
society was held together, and to corrupt and demoralize all who 
came within the sphere of its influence. These are heavy charges; 
but Aristotle echoes them all in passages which will be quoted 
hereafter; and I think they can be substantiated by unimpeach- 
able evidence. In attempting to make them good I propose to 
give a brief historical account of these early rhetoricians; and 
in so doing I cannot avoid frequent reference, tacit or acknow- 
ledged, to the cvvaywy) rexvdv of Dr L. Spengel, who has gone 
over the whole ground, and collected with German industry and 
research all or nearly all the passages which bear upon the 
subject. Most of them are of course derived from the most 
obvious sources, such as Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the Platonic 
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dialogues which treat of these matters, Cicero, Quintilian, &c. : 
and in any quotations which I may have occasion to make of 
such passages, as any one who writes at all upon the subject 
must necessarily go over the same ground for himself, I shall not 
think it necessary to make any special acknowledgment; where 
I am indebted to him for any more recondite or out of the way 
piece of information I shall not fail to own my obligation. 

It may strike us at first sight as surprising that this subject of 
Rhetoric should have engrossed at Athens and elsewhere a share 
of public attention so disproportionately large as we are apt to 
consider it, when we compare it with the place it occupies in 
men’s thoughts nowadays: that it should have contrived to get 
itself mixed up with so many of Plato’s speculations—two entire 
treatises, the Phedrus and Gorgias, being occupied with it, 
whilst it perpetually ‘crops out’ in others where it seems to have 
no manner of business—and should have called forth from 
Aristotle one of the longest and most elaborate of his works. 
This has been already in part explained. It engrossed men’s 
thoughts to such an extent at the end of the fifth century 
before Christ and onward through the greater part of that which 
succeeded, partly because it was of recent growth, and had all 
the interest and attraction of novelty; and perhaps still more 
from the undue extent of the field of knowledge which, in the 
absence of any well-defined limits, incident to the unsettled state 
and imperfect cultivation of the arts and sciences at that period, 
it was permitted to monopolize; for it claimed in these early 
times the entire direction of a young man’s studies, and seems to 
have embraced or superseded in a great measure the intellectual 
part of the old system of education!. Add to this its great 


1 The same opinion continued to ceremony to his favourite study. The 











prevail in much later times. The ‘‘ judi- 
cious” (Whately, Rhetoric) Quintilian 
sets down inter alia all the virtues as 
necessary accomplishments of a perfect 
orator. Procem. § 9. Oratorem autem 
instituimus illum perfectum qui esse nisi 
vir bonus non potest: ideoque non di- 
cendi modo eximiam in eo facultatem, 
sed omnes animi virtutes exigimus : and 
accordingly proceeds to lay claim to a 
considerable portion of the domain of 


” 


it without 


philosophy, and ‘‘annex 





orator must be not only a perfect model 
of virtue, but also versed in all know- 
ledge as well as endowed with every 
And 
so in the division of his work he assigns 


kind of talent for speaking, § 18. 


the first book to the investigation of 
the subjects which precede the proper 
office of the rhetorician, § 21. Indeed, 
unlike the ram in the fable, (Belier, mon 
ami, si vous commenciez par le com- 
mencement vous me feriez grand plaisir), 
he begins at the very beginning. Igitur 
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importance as a weapon of attack or defence, to be used in the 


law-courts and public assemblies; an instrument which was 


nato filio, pater spem de illo primum 
quam optimam capiat (an unnecessary 
exhortation, one would suppose, to most 
fathers of modern times, whatever might 
have been required by the Brutuses and 
Manliuses of ancient Rome): and in the 
fourth section he proceeds to give direc- 
tions for the choice of a nurse. 
part of the entire work is a treatise on 


A great 


education generally: in which Dr Whately 
thinks (Rhetoric, Introd.) he was nomean 
proficient. In the same way Isocrates 
uses the general term madevew, xara 
Trav Log. § 1, to signify instruction in 
rhetoric, or the profession of the Sophis- 
tical Rhetoricians : and Anaximenes in 
the ‘Pyropixh mpds *"ANéEavSpov, c. I. p. 
1421. a. 18, similarly gives it the name 
of maidela; and again, Aristotle com- 
plains, Rhet. 1. 2. p. 6, 21, that rhetoric 
in his time had crept into the habit— 
the wolf into the sheep’s clothing—of 
politics, brodverac brd 7d oxhua Tijs 
moNTikjs [an expression borrowed from 
Plato, Gorg. 464. D, E]; had arrogated 
to itself the whole field of political 
science, partly from the ignorance of 
those who asserted such a claim, partly 
from their ostentatious quackery, and 
partly from other causes due to the 
weakness of human nature. 

In a similar spirit of usurpation, 
Isocrates, in whom the practice of the 
sophistical rhetoric was supposed to have 
reached its culminating point, christens 
his own art, including it apparently with 
a number of others—for the word in his 
mouth has a very vague and general 
sense—¢irooogia. 
K. T. Zop. S$ 1, 11, 14, 18, 21. Panath. 
§$ 9, 11. Phil. § 84. Helen. §§ 66, 67. 
de Pace, § 5. de Perm. § 266. In the 
last-mentioned exercise §§ 180-192 he 


See for instances, 


gives an account of ¢Aogodia in his 
sense ; and includes in it all branches of 
mental education, in which rhetoric of 
course occupies the foremost place. Com- 


pare again Anaximenes, ‘Pyr. mp.’ AXéé. 
I. p. 1421. a.16, who implores Alexander 
to cling to ‘philosophy,’ meaning there- 
by rhetoric: and also Quintilian I1. 15, 
33, Quidam etiam philosophie (partem 
vocant) quorum est Isocrates. 

The art itself, if we may argue from 
the compositions of Isocrates, its great- 
est master, seems to have had for its 
aim and object, besides the more general 
one of imposing upon public credulity, 
the construction of sentences as long, 
artificial, elaborate, and unmeaning, as 
the Greek language would allow; the 
words with the 
The one 


greatest amount of 
smallest expenditure of sense. 
great merit of this writer, besides purity 
of language, and a certain kind of rather 
monotonous harmony in his periods, is 
t 
for his reputation that his meaning is 


perspicuity: and fortunate indeed is 
not hard to discover. For so scanty is 
the ore, and so overlaid with an incon- 
ceivable mass of rubbish of every descrip- 
tion, that were it otherwise, the most 
enthusiastic digger would speedily desist 
from his ill-paid labour. 

Amongst the qualifications requisite 
for an orator, Isoscrates seems to have 
reckoned “impudence”—at any rate he 
ascribes his own failure at the Athenian 
bar to the want of voice and audacity. 
Phil. § 81. Panath. § 
with an unusual, and in this instance 


10; disclaiming 


most wnnecessary, modesty the posses- 
sion of the latter accomplishment. That 
he certainly underrated his own powers 
in this particular, will I think be ad- 
mitted by all who have even a moderate 
degree of acquaintance with his writings; 
but I am content to rest his claims upon 
this single passage, de Perm. § 166. 
"Ere 5é dewdrepov, ef Mivdapov pev tov 
mownrip ot mpd hua yeyovéres birép évds 
Kévov phuaros, bre Thy wodw epeoua THs 
‘ENAddos dvéuacer, olrws éeriunoay wore 
Kal mpdgevov woujcacbat kal Owpedy pvplas 
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rendered especially necessary by the ultra democratic form which 
the Athenian constitution had assumed, the state of society which 
it had engendered, and the litigious! unscrupulous character of 
the citizens. A remarkable illustration of the defenceless con- 
dition of all those whose wealth and station made them worth 
assailing is given by Xenophon (Mem. 11. 9), and supplies us with 
some measure of the value of such an instrument of self-defence 
in such a state of society. Socrates, he says, once heard Crito 
complaining of the difficulty of living at Athens if a man were 
disposed to lead a quiet life and mind his own business. “ For 
as it is, said he, people are constantly bringing actions against me, 
not because I have done them any wrong, but because they think 
I would sooner pay them money than undergo all this trouble and 
vexation.” Socrates in reply reminds him of the dogs he employs 
to defend his flocks from the wolves; and the result of the con- 
versation is, that Crito provides himself with such a dog in the 
person of one Archedemus; a poor man, but ixaviv cimeiv re kat 
mpaéa; one who possessed those qualifications for speech and 
action which Crito either wanted or was too lazy to exercise: 
who in process of time became so useful in protecting the fat 
sheep (his employer) from the sycophant-wolves that were 
always prowling about intent upon a slice of mutton, that Crito 
lent him to some of the neighbouring shepherds to do them the 
same good turn. And so it came to pass that Archedemus grew 
rich, and Crito ‘lived happy ever afterwards ;’ and, as Xenophon 
concludes with truly classical simplicity, ‘ after this Archedemus 
not only was one of Crito’s friends, but was honoured also by the 
rest of the friends of Crito.’ 


> 


aidr@ Sodvar Spaxuas, euol 6é woh) trelw some of his commendations might have 


kal kd\Nov eyKekwmaxdre Kal Thy wé\w been modified. 











kal tovs mporydvous und’ dopaddas éyyé- 
voiro KaTaBiavar Tov éridovrov xXpovor. 
However, as Isocrates’ works were com- 
posed only for the closet, his assurance of 
countenance may have been no more than 
sufficient to enable him to look his own 
written self-commendations steadily in 
the face without blushing, and not to 
give him confidence to meet the gaze of 
a public assembly. Quintilian’s character 
of this writer is upon the whole not un- 
fair, Inst. Orat. X. 1. 79, though I think 


1 The younger Pericles in Xen. Mem. 
Ill. 5. 
crates, in which he gives a lamentable 


16, in a conversation with So- 


account of the character of his country- 
men, mentions this as one of their most 
prominent faults ; cat rreloras dikas dA- 
Ajrors Sexdfovrae kal mpoarpodvrat uaddov 
o'rw Kepdalvew am’ addA\7jAwY 7 TUVwPeE- 
Aodvres avrovs,—thus fully confirming 
in this point the testimony of Aristo- 
phanes to this defect of his contem- 


poraries. 
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If besides these accidental causes which belonged to the time 
and place in which the new art grew and flourished, we take into 
account the real and intrinsic interest of the study and practice 
of rhetoric, embracing as it then did the cultivation of prose 


composition, grammar, criticism, and the kindred studies!; the 


1 See K. O. Miiller, Hist. of Greek 
Lit. ch. xxx. This judicious and 
accomplished writer estimates the ser- 
vices which the Sophists conferred on 
Greek prose composition at a somewhat 
higher value than that which I should 
be disposed to set upon them, ‘‘The 
formation of an artificial prose style is 
due entirely to the Sophists, and although 
they did not at first proceed according 
to a right method, they may be con- 
sidered as having laid a foundation for 
the polished diction of Plato and Demos- 
thenes,” § 3. So far as the artificial 
graces of language and composition are 
concerned, such as the construction of 
periods, which Isocrates was thought to 
have carried to perfection, the balance 
of clauses, antithetical turns of sentences, 
and such like devices, this may safely be 
admitted; and they undoubtedly did 
something—though from the specimens 
which will be afterwards produced appa- 
rently not very much—towards the en- 
forcement of accuracy and propriety of 
expression, by the distinctions which 
they drew between terms popularly used 
as synonyms, by the few elementary 
grammatical rules which they esta- 
blished, and by the attention which they 
bestowed upon the cultivation of style 
in general; and, moreover, the com- 
positions of some of the most celebrated 
of them, such as Gorgias, Polus and 
Alcidamas, may also have served as a 
beacon and a warning against particular 
faults, and so have unintentionally had 
a beneficial effect in promoting a purer 
taste—but I cannot believe that Plato 
was indebted for any of the peculiar 


excellencies of his style to any such 
authors : indeed he is singularly free from 
any affectation of fine writing, and all his 


beauties are of the most natural kind ; 
and when we remember the easy flow, the 
transparent clearness and the simple un- 
affected elegance of the writings (some of 
which may almost be called prose) of Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes, neither of whom 
can be said to have formed his style upon 
the sophistical model, whatever may be 
thought of the sentiments of the former, 
I cannot but think that Plato and the 
best of the Greek prose authors would 
have written pretty much as they did, 
whether Gorgias and Protagoras and 
Polus and Thrasymachus had ever ex- 
isted or not. 

Euripides was looked upon as the 
originator of that natural easy style in 
which the height of art, which disguises 
art, is exhibited. Arist. Rhet. 11. 2. p. 
IIs, 9. KAérrerae 5 ed édy tis ék 
Tis elwOvias diadéxrou éxéywv ouvTiO7" 
brep Etperidns more? cal vrddecte mpSros. 
His great persecutor Aristophanes could 
not help acknowledging the neatness 
and terseness of his composition, and 
proved the genuineness of his admira- 
tion by adopting it himself : 
xXpGpac yap at’rod tod orbyaros TG 

TTPOYYVAY, 
rods vols 5’ ayopalous Arrov 7 Kelvos 
TOL, 
Zxyv. karadauB. Fr. 4. Meineke. 
This confession was extorted from him 
by the attacks of his comic rivals, 
who charged him with copying Euripi- 
des whilst he ridiculed him. ’Apioro- 
pavns éxwpwietro éml Tw oKwTrew pev 
Liperldny ppetc bac 5’ abrév. Schol. Plat. 
Apol. ap. Meineke, 1. c.; and Cratinus 
coined a word to express tliis, Evpem- 
dapioropavifey. Fr. inc. 155. Mein. 
See also Thirlw. Hist. of Greece, 1v. 262 
not. (1st ed.) 
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importance of public speaking in a ‘ hearing age,’ when it was 
even more than now necessary to a politician—and every Athenian 
was a politician—legislator! and statesman, and the chief avenue 
to distinction; we shall no longer be at a loss to account for the 
phenomenon which gave occasion to these remarks, the apparently 
undue share namely of public attention which rhetoric engrossed 
at this period. 

It will perhaps not be out of place, before we proceed to 
exemplify the abuse of rhetoric in our historical sketch of its 
early professors, to point out briefly what is laid down by more 
exact and scientific writers as to its province and true use. 
With the purpose of contrasting the two, I have placed at the 
head of this part of my subject two passages, in which “ with 
Euripidean smartness” (xopwevpemixas) terseness and simplicity the 
use and abuse of the art are touched upon: and whilst we are 
speaking of the art and its professors in the mass, it will be as 
well to collect here such observations as we have to make upon 
them in general, before we descend to the particulars which we 
find recorded of individuals, and on which the charges above 
brought against them will mainly rest. 

Plato, the first opponent of the new art who discussed it at 
all systematically, in the principal dialogue which he devotes to 
its criticism is rather engaged in demolishing the systems and 
ridiculing the practice of the preceding and contemporary 
rhetoricians than in attempting to establish anything which 
might occupy their place: he rather wishes to show that rhetoric 
is no art at all, a mere unscientific knack or ‘use,’ dreyvos rpiBn, 
Pheedr. 260. E, than to fix its limits and define its province. In fact 
according to him, Ib. 277. B, the only true ‘art of words’ is his 
own dialectical method ; of which the received rhetoric is merely 
a spurious imitation, its only object being to deceive, Ib. 261. E, 
263. B, to acquire and to impart a show of knowledge without 





WY BREE 


x oe 
See 





1 Hence it is that Plato speaks of 
Solon (Pheedr. 278. c), and indeed of all 
the public men of Athens as rhetoricians. 
Compare Whately, Rhet. Introd., ‘‘ when 
the only way of addressing the public 
was by orations, and when all political 
measures were debated in popular assem- 
blies, the character of Orator, Author, 
and Politician, almost entirely coincided; 








he who would communicate his ideas to 
the world, or would gain political power, 
and carry his legislative schemes into 
effect, was necessarily a. speaker; since, 
as Pericles is made to remark by Thucy- 
dides, ‘one who forms a judgment on 
any point, but cannot explain himself 
clearly to the people, might as well have 


2” 


never thought at all on the subject. 
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the reality; that consequently an ordinary orator who attempts 
to give advice to a popular assembly, and the audience who 
listen to him, are in much the same case as a man who should 
undertake to direct his friend in the purchase of a horse for 
military service, and, both being perfectly ignorant of the nature 
of the animal, should describe to him a creature with long ears, 
&e. and so palm off upon him an ass instead of the nobler quad- 
ruped. Ib. 260.B. Comp. Theet. 201. A. Gorg. 459.B. And most 
of these charges are repeated in another form in the Gorgias. 
He further condemns the existing art of rhetoric as foolish and 
frivolous, consisting of empty rules and tasteless illustrations— 
incapable of teaching even that for which it professes to give 
minute directions—producing a mere show of skill and know- 
ledge without substance or true science ; and further on moral 
grounds, as directly encouraging falsehood and fraud, trickery 
and imposture: and its object is thus summarily described in 
the Republic 11. 365. D; cioi re mevbois didadoxadou, says Adimantus, 
codiay Snunyopixny te Kat Sixavixny Siddvres, €& adv ra pev weicoper, ra dé 
Bracopeba, ws mrcovextodvres Sikny pr Siddvac}. 

True it is that, as far as the use of rhetoric is concerned, 
Plato does take a very transcendental and Utopian view of life 
and its business. In the Gorgias p. 480. A, where his spokesman 
Socrates seems to be quite serious, he tells us that rhetoric is 
entirely valueless as an instrument of self-defence”: for if a man 
has committed any kind of wrong, his object should be, not to 
endeavour to escape the penalty for his offence, but, to fly at 
once to justice and human tribunals, which are (or ought to be) 
instituted for this very purpose of correction and punishment ; 
and so apply them to the use for which they were designed, the 
remedy of injustice and of evil: for the real danger to the wrong- 

1 Verysimilar is the description given estimate the difference between the Pla- 
by K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c.xxxtr. tonic Socrates and the real man: the 





$ 4. of Gorgias’ theory and practice of 


rhetoric, which might I think be extended 
with truth to all the earlier disciples of 
the school. Upon the morality and the 
moral effects of this system his strictures 
are as severe as anything to be found in 
Plato. 

2 This passage by the way compared 
with that quoted above from Xenophon, 


Mem. 1. 9, may help to enable us to 


opinions expressed in the two authors 
are diametrically opposed to one another. 
Otherwise, in a popular and practical 
dialogue like the Gorgias, one - might 
have supposed that Plato would have 
attributed to Socrates the sentiments 
which he really held, if not the words 
and illustrations which he used—as 
indeed in some cases he has in fact 
done. 
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doer is, not that his offence should be found out and meet with 
its due punishment, but that the evil should become inveterate 
(éyxpoucdev), and the ulcer of injustice scarred over with a fair 
outside so deep-seated in his soul as to be incurable: that there- 
fore if rhetoric is to be used at all for accusation or defence, it 
should be employed by the criminal in the accusation first and 
foremost of himself, and next of his parents friends children and 
country, if he knows them to be guilty, in order to bring the 
guilt to light, and make it appear in its true colours, and so on. 
Still it remains none the less true that Plato does point out most 
frequently and emphatically the trivial and immoral character of 
the precepts and practice of rhetoric in his own time, and this is 
the only use we shall make of his authority. 

Upon Plato’s ill opinion of rhetoric Bacon (Adv. of Learning, 
B. mu. Vol. 1. 210. Montagu’s Ed.) thus pronounces. “ And 
therefore it was a great injustice in Plato, though springing out 
of a just hatred of the rhetoricians of his time, to esteem of 
rhetoric but as a voluptuary art, resembling it to cookery 
(alluding to the Gorgias), that did mar wholesome meats, and 
help unwholesome by variety of sauces to the pleasure of the 
taste;” from which he proceeds to set the matter in its true 
light. Plato’s contempt and aversion for rhetoric may certainly 
have been carried too far; he may have overlooked the intel- 
lectual and social benefits which might have been derived from a 
scientific treatment of it when its object was properly under- 
stood; and an honest practice of it for the vindication of truth 
and right and confuting of falsehood and error, the overcoming 
of unjust prepossessions, the defence of innocence, the recom- 
mendation of virtue and goodness: but Lord Bacon himself allows 
—all that I am disposed to contend for—-that his dislike was 
fully justified by the existing systems and practice of the art, and 
by the character of its preceding and contemporary professors. 

So likewise does Quintilian; whose view however of Plato’s 
opinion of the art as expressed in the Gorgias and Pheedrus is 
somewhat singular. He seems to have been so blinded by ad- 
miration for his favourite pursuit that he was unable to conceive 
the possibility of any one else, and especially a man like Plato, 
entertaining any other feeling on the subject. It is therefore 
according to him “a most gross mistake” to suppose that Plato 
meant seriously to call it ‘non artem, sed peritiam quandam 
gratiz et voluptatis,’ a mere knack and a sham, the copy of a 
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portion of civil science, a kind of adulation, and so on. Inst, 
Orat, u. xv. 24,5. We must be careful, he says, to make a dis- 
tinction between the ‘ elenctic’ dialogues, which have a polemical 
object (qui contra disputant) and the dogmatic, which are written 
to convey instruction, § 26. (he neglects however to inform us 
in which of his ‘dogmatic’ works Plato speaks well of the art). 
“ Socrates,” he continues, “ or Plato [the latter, let us say] did 
think rhetoric, as it was practised in his time, such as he described 
.... but at the same time he admits that there is such a thing 
as a genuine and honourable art of it: accordingly the discussion 
with Gorgias concludes thus, ovxoty davaykn tov pynropixdy Sixatov eivat, 
rov 8€ dixaov BovrAecba Sixaoy mparrew.” And thus the very sentence 
which reduces Gorgias to silence, and which in reality is meant 
for a reductio ad absurdum of the position he had laid down, is 
interpreted by the simple-minded Quintilian as a recognition of 
his own principle, that to be a good speaker a man must be a 
model of perfect virtue. And to the same effect is the criticism 
which follows § 28—31 upon the Gorgias and Pheedrus. 

We must therefore turn to Aristotle, since Plato fails us, for 
an account of the true definition object and limits of the art, he 
being the first writer who discussed the subject scientifically in 
all its branches, pointing out its extent, the relations of its various 
parts to each other and the whole, and separating it by a line of 
demarcation, far more accurate than had hitherto been drawn, 
from the other divisions of the field of science, logic, ethics, 
politics!, legislation, &c.: in fact it seems that since his time 
little or no alteration has taken place in the views entertained of 
its object and general principles: only its limits have been some- 
what narrowed by restricting it to the art of speaking, and with- 
drawing prose composition in general and the kindred sciences 
from its sphere. As Aristotle’s intention was not, like that of 
Plato, to ridicule and discourage the practice of rhetoric, but to 
give it a right direction and a scientific character, he does not 
confine himself to mere demolition, but reconstructs with the 
materials of the building he has destroyed a fairer edifice on a 
better foundation. 

He is however in his own grave way almost as severe on the 
earlier rhetoricians as Plato himself. He opens his treatise on 


1 See Rhet. 1. 2. p. 6, 19 sq., where Plato had treated it in close connexion 
it is distinguished from ethics and poli- with the two former, and identified the 
tics, and shown to be a part of logic. _ true rhetoric with his dialectical method. 
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rhetoric with a complaint of the insufficient and unscientific 
character of the preceding “arts of rhetoric’.” He says that, 
overlooking the fact that rhetoric is merely a branch of logic, 
these works contained nothing about modes of proof or methods 
of reasoning, which is the only scientific part of it, but dwelt 
chiefly upon mere accessories and things foreign to the subject, 
ééw tov mpayyaros; amongst these he reckons all appeals to the 
passions and feelings 7—referring no doubt amongst other arts to 
the tex of Thrasymachus, mentioned Rhet. m1. 1, 7. Comp. 
Pheedr, 267. c—and goes on to express his approbation of the 
practice of the Court of Areopagus, where such appeals were 
not allowed: “for” says he “ people have no business to distort 
a judge by exciting in him anger or jealousy or compassion, for 
that is much as if a man were to make the rule he is about to 
use crooked.” And a little further on he brings a similar charge 
against those—still referring to the preceding authors of rhetorical 
treatises—who discuss in their works what ought to be the 
contents of the procemium and the narrative (ujynors, statement 
of the case) and so forth; and for the same reason, that their 
object is merely to put the judge in this or that state of mind, 
instead of examining the kind of arguments which will produce 
conviction, the only legitimate object of the art. 
passage, which conveys a _ strong 


The next 
implied censure of their 
practice, I must give as nearly as I can in the author’s own 
words. “ And for this reason although the method to be followed 
in civil? (parliamentary) and forensic oratory is the same, and 


1 Aristotle in this passage adds rév 2 See on the same subject, Rhet. rm. 
Néywyv to define the kinds of arts heis 1. 5, 6, 7. 


speaking of ; but such was the estimation 3 Aristotle here refers to the three 











in which rhetoric was held, from the 
causes before explained, that its profess- 
ors arrogated to it the title of ‘‘the 
Art” par excellence, to mark its supe- 
riority to all others ; and réxv7 is often 
used alone to express this pre-eminent 
art, in much the same way as booksellers 
and publishers have dignified their par- 
ticular calling with the name of ‘the 
trade ;” and hence Aristotle called the 
compilation in which he gave a history 
of rhetoric down to his own time ouva- 
ywyn texvGv. Moreover Corax’s réxvn 
seems to have been ‘‘the first theoretical 
book on any branch of art.” Mull. H. 
Gr. Lit. XXXII. 3. 


kinds of rhetoric, as they were distin- 
guished by the ancient writers, viz. 5nu7- 
vyopixéy or cuuBovdeuTiKdv yévos, public 
speaking in deliberative assemblies ; di«a- 
vkdv or OStxaorixdy, forensic; and éme- 
decxrixév; the last of which is here 
omitted: it is supplied Rhet. mr. 13. 
These correspond to the Latin judicium 
(i.e. oratio forensis), deliberatio, lauda- 
tio, or exornatio. Cic. Top. § 91. Or. 
Part. § 10; otherwise deliberativum, ju- 
diciale, demonstrativum genus. Cic. de 
Inv. 1.§ 7. cf. ad Herenn. 1. § 2. Tothe third 
class, émdeltecs, ‘‘declamations,” show- 
speeches, belong \éyor ravnyuptxol, fune- 
ral orations, and panegyrical harangues 
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although the pursuit of public speaking is more honourable and 


more worthy of a citizen than that which turns upon private 
dealings, about the former they are absolutely silent ; but all of 
them attempt to construct their systems with an eye to the law- 


courts!, because dwelling on things beside the subject is less 


serviceable in addressing assemblies, and because there is less 


room for fraud and trickery (jjrrév éort xaxodpyov) in public than in 


judicial oratory, the former being more popular?.” 
In the last chapter of the de Soph. Elench. we find again the 


in the modern sense of the term, other- 
wise called érawa, of which Isocrates’ 
Helen is an example. This was a 
favourite style of composition with the 
Sophists : and indeed the entire émideck- 
Tixov yévos belonged to them exclusively. 
Cic. Orat. 11. 37. In this passage Cicero 
comprises under the term émideiZers, lau- 
dationes scriptiones historiz et tales sua- 
siones qualem fecit Isocrates Panegyri- 
cum. He commends them as a useful 
instrument in the education of an orator, 
est enim quasi nutrix ejus oratoris quem 
informare volumus; which was no doubt 
the reason why this branch was so much 
cultivated by the Sophists. After exhaust- 
ing gods goddesses and heroes, they some- 
times descended to very trivial subjecis of 
panegyric. Gorgias wrote a collection of 
such laudationes with their corresponding 
vituperationes for the use of his school; 
quod judicaret hoc oratoris esse maxime 
proprium, rem augere posse laudando, 


vituperando rursus affligere. Cic. Brut. , 


XII. § 47, and seems to have been one 
of the most distinguished composers of 
émidelgers generally. Polycrates also, 
who was somewhat senior to Isocrates, 
had a reputation for the composition of 
these érawo. One in praise of mice is 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. 11, 24. 
olov 6 Néyer IloNvKpdrns els rods wos Bre 
€BonOnoav Sivarpaydvres Tas veupds (the 
enemy’s bowstrings). The rhetorician 
Menander (Spengel, p. 75) mentions 
two other érawo. of the same author; 


one in commendation of Pots, xi’rpac ; 
the other of counters, Y#po. An enco- 
mium upon salt, des, is spoken of by 
Plato, Symp. 177. B, but the author is 


not named: and the same is referred to, 
together with another upon humble bees, 
BouBudol, by Isocrates, Helen, § 12. 
We found another panegyric of this kind 
by Lycophron upon the lyre in Alex- 
ander’s commentary on Arist. de Soph. 
El., quoted above, p. 141. How these 
émbeigecs were stuffed and swelled out 
with extraneous matter, may be seen in 
Arist. Rhet. 11. 17, p.146. Those that 
we have named were most probably 
mere jeux d’esprit or burlesques in prose, 
similar to the Barpaxouvouaxia in verse. 

1 This same charge, of which the 
reason is here given, that the Sophists 
cultivated the forensic branch of rhetoric, 
to the exclusion of the nobler kind, is 
also implied in Rhet. ur. 13, where 
Aristotle remarks, that the ordinary 
divisions of a speech, in which the du7- 
ynows or statement of the case played a 
principal part, are ridiculous, because 
that can belong to only one of the three 
kinds of oratory. The same complaint 
is made by Plato, Phedr. 261. B, and 
echoed by Isocrates kara r&v Log. § 19 
(Spengel, p. 14). 

2 *Popular,’ i.e. more within the 
reach of ordinary apprehension, and 
therefore giving less opportunity for 
deception, This is Victorius’ explana- 
tion of xowdrepov. It may also mean 
‘fof more common interest,” for it is 
followed by the words, évrad0a jév yap 
6 Kpirys mepi oixelwy kpiver, whereas év 
Tos dikavikois mrept adddorplwy 7 Kplous. 
However there is just the same ambi- 
guity in ofxefos as in xowds; and the 
former may mean ‘‘homely, familiar,” 
as well as ‘‘ things of their own.” 
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same complaint of the very small progress made in the art by its 
earliest cultivators; only, in consequence of the great number of 
small contributions which it had received, it had gradually grown 
into the magnitude and importance which it had attained in his 
time. The system of teaching in the rhetorical schools was 
altogether unscientific, though the pupils seemed to make rapid 
progress. The practice of the rhetoricians was, like that of the 
épstixoi, (the sophistical sham philosophers who puzzled over 
metaphysical subtleties, of which specimens have been given in 
the earlier part of this paper, for the sake of exercising their 
tongues and ingenuity, and neither “ found,” nor desired to find, 
“an end in wandering mazes lost,”) to give their pupils ready 
made speeches, as the others did philosophical debates, to learn 
by heart, upon subjects which were of most ordinary occurrence 
in the law-courts and assemblies: “ for whilst they supplied them 
with the results of the art, and not with the art itself, they 
fancied they were educating them; just as if a man were to 
pretend to communicate an art for saving the feet pain, and then 
not to teach the art of shoemaking, nor the means by which such 
things might be procured, but were to produce a quantity of 
ready made shoes of all sorts: for the fellow has no doubt been 
of service in supplying a want, but has communicated no art at 
all'.” However it must be admitted that the above sentences 
seem rather to refer to the earlier professors of the art, such as 
Gorgias who is singled out from the rest, than to the Sophists of 
his own time; for the past tense is used throughout: though 











1 This passage is thus noticed by 
Bacon, de Augm. Scient. Lib. v. ¢. 3. 
He is speaking of the collection of an 
apparatus for rhetorical purposes, which 
he says may be of two kinds, either a 
store of subjects of arguments and com- 
mon places, quam vocamus Topicam ; 
or a stock of ready made arguments 
and speeches upon the most common 
subjects of controversy, which he calls 
Promptuaria. Hee autem posterior 
tanquam scientiz pars vix dici meretur ; 
cum in diligentia potius consistat ; quam 
in eruditione aliqua artificiosa. Verum- 
tamen hac in parte Aristoteles, ingeniose 
quidem, sed tamen damnose, sophistas 
sui temporis deridet, inquiens.—Then 


follows a short paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
illustration — Attamen, he continues, 
hic regerere liceat; calcearium, si in 
officina nil calceorum haberet, neque eos 
consueret nisi rogatus, egenum prorsus 
perpaucos inventurum 
This is of course perfectly 
true, and the Sophists were well aware 


mansurum et 
emptores. 


of it ; and took care consequently always 
to have a sufficient display of ready 
made goods in their windows to attract 
“e 


customers. But it is no 


retort” upon 
Aristotle, who only says, what Bacon 
himself admits (hc autem posterior 
tanquam scienti pars vix dici meretur) 
that this is no art of rhetoric, and is a 
most insufficient instrument of education. 
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Bacon in the passage of the de Augmentis quoted in the note 
takes a different view—unless indeed he supposed Gorgias to be 
one of Aristotle’s contemporaries, which is not impossible. 

The mode of writing cultivated by the early rhetoricians, 
more especially the Sicilians and their imitators, whose aim was 
evereia or “fine speaking,” is much criticised by Aristotle in the 
third book of the Rhetoric, which is in great part occupied with 
an enquiry into the style and language best fitted for prose 
composition, and their works furnish him with most of his 
examples of faults of style; and we have suflicient specimens 
and imitations remaining of Gorgias’ writings, and sufficient 
notices of the rest, his contemporaries and immediate followers, 
the rules they laid down for the guidance of composers, the 
figures and artifices they invented, and the various ornaments 
with which they tricked out their speeches, to enable us to judge 
of its elaborate affectation, its gaudy finery, and its stiff grotesque 
awkwardness. ‘Their influence is but too perceptible in the 
speeches of Thucydides. To them seems to be attributable 
the constant straining after antithesis, not seldom false, ob- 
trusive distinctions of equivalent terms, and the rhythmical 
artifices which the Sophists had just brought into fashion, 
to which simplicity, perspicuity, and real force are too often 
sacrificed '. 

However the charm which novelty alone had thrown over this 
most cumbrous and artificial of styles—more resembling those 
specimens of perverted ingenuity which the natives of the East 
seem to mistake for true eloquence? than any growth of European 


1 See further on this subject, K. O. ° 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xxxtv. §§ 10, 
11, and the instances there cited, to 
which many more might be added. Spen- 
gel Art. Script. p. 54, traces the influ- 
ence of Prodicus, and his discrimination 
of words nearly synonymous, in a long 
list of instances collected from various 
speeches of Thucydides, of which several 


however are by no means in point. 

2 The Makamat of Hariri, as they 
are represented in the ingenious trans- 
lation of Professor Preston, seem to 
possess in a still higher degree all the 
graces of style which distinguished the 


compositions of Gorgias and his imi- 
tators (see the fragment of a funeral 
oration of Gorgias, Spengel Art. Ser. 
p. 78, and Clinton Fast. Hell. 11. 378 
not., and Agathon’s imitation at the end 
of his speech in Plato’s Symposium): 
for, to say nothing of the perpetual 
antitheses the recondite metaphors and 
other choice flowers of rhetoric with 
which they are studded in the richest 
profusion, in them, all the sentences are 
of equal length (icoxkwda), and all of 
them have rhyming terminations (é010- 
téeura): and the effect upon the reader 
is much the same as that which must 
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soil—soon wore off, and Attic good taste speedily reasserted its 
dominion: so that, although in the time of Aristotle (Rhet. 11. 1) 
the ignorant vulgar still thought these endless antitheses and 
balanced clauses and rhyming terminations very fine, they had 
even then lost all their attraction for people of sense and educa- 
tion; and when Diodorous wrote (xu. 53, quoted by Spengel, 
p. 64) they were universally looked upon as affected and ridicu- 
lous, mepepyiav éxew Soxei cal paivera karaycAacréy. Dionysius thought 
Gorgias’ style extravagant and childish. ékmimrovra rot perpiov kai 
madapiodn de Is. Jud. p. 365; and in another place, de Lys. Jud. 
p. 458, speaks of his composition as absolute claptrap and in- 
flated to excess, mavy qoprixdy te kai imépoyxov; and sometimes 
approaching to dithyramb (the wildest and most’extravagant kind 
of lyric poetry). Spengel, p. 71. Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. 
§ 189. 

The definition which the Sophists adopted of the art, convey- 
ing as it did their views of its end and aim, was very much 
criticised, and by non-professional persons very generally con- 
demned; though from the extraordinary number of attempts 
enumerated by Quintilian, Inst. Orat. m. 15, it seems to have 
been far from easy to establish a satisfactory one in its place. 
The question of the definition of rhetoric introduces moral 
considerations; as the end is, so will the practice be; if rhetoric 
be ‘ the art of persuasion,’ as the Sophists without any limitation 
or qualification defined it, and that be the sole end at which the 
practitioner is to aim, in order to attain it truth may be kept 
back or disguised, the passions roused and inflamed, ignorance 
misled, the ends of justice defeated, and the triumph of the art 
will be to make fraud and wrong prevail, rév jrrw Adyov Kpeitro 
And this in fact was the use that was made of it. 

“The art of persuasion” was the definition given of Rhetoric 


ToLely. 





have been produced by the perusal of one 
of Gorgias’ most elaborate compositions, 
the same mixture of wonder at the art 
displayed, and compassion for the waste 
of so much time labour and ingenuity, 
as one feels at the sight of one of those 
marvellous Chinese puzzles, seventeen 
detached spheres, one within the other, 
cut vut of a single piece of ivory, or the 
Dresden collection of jewellery, or one 


Vou IT. May, 1855. 





of Benvenuto Cellini’s most skilful 
and laboured productions in silver and 
gold and precious stones and enamel, 
or the Creed and Lord’s Prayer and 
ten Commandments and hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm written with Indian 
ink and a crowquill in the folds of 
George the Third’s cauliflower wig, 
and legible only by the aid of a micro- 
scope. 


11 
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by its earliest professors. A summary of the description of its 
object, extracted from the réyva of the soi-disant scientific 
writers on the art, of mepi rods Aéyous Texvixol mpoomoiotpevor eivat, is 
given by Plato Pheedr. 272. p; and amongst them, a little further 
on 273. a, “the great Tisias himself” is particularly mentioned: 
‘according to them” he says, “a man who means to be a com- 
petent rhetorician need not concern himself at all about truth 
in things just or good, or men who are such either by nature or 
education. For in the courts of law people care absolutely 
nothing about the truth of them, but only about what is plausible 
(rod mOavod) ; and this is, the probable (rd «ixés), which every one 
who means to speak by rule of art must attend to. For some- 
times not even the facts are to be mentioned, unless they have 
probability in their favour, but only what is likely, in accusation 
and defence: and in general a speaker must pursue probability 
and bid good bye for ever to the truth. For the application of 
this rule to the whole speech constitutes the entire art.” And 
“a wonderfully recondite art too,” dewas droxexpuppévn téxvn, as he 
adds, Ib. 273. c. Similarly Aristotle says of Corax in a passage 
hereafter to be more particularly referred to, Rhet. 11. 24. sub 
fin. gore 8 €x rovrov rod rémov (rod eixdros) 1) Képaxos réxvn ovyxeipern. 
And this réros of “the probable” continued for a long time 
a prime favourite with the “ manufacturers of persuasion,” reBois 
Snprovpyoi. 

The definition of these two originators of the art was adopted 
by Tisias’ pupil Gorgias; Plat. Gorg. 453.4. kai ei re eyo ovvinn 
Aeyets Ore mecOovs Snpsoupyds eorw 7 pyTopiKy, Kai  mpaypareia a’tis draca 
kai ro Keddaioy eis rodro reXevrav. Which the professor is afterwards 
by the gentle compulsion of the Socratic cross-examination in- 
duced to modify thus, 465, a, mewois Snyiovpyés éore murrevtixis GAN’ 
od SidacKadixjs wept ro Sikaudv te kai Gdicov—which in a moral point of 
view does not very much mend the matter. To the former 
passage Quintilian alludes, Inst. Orat. u. 15. 18. Gorgias apud 
Platonem persuadendi se artificem in judiciis et aliis coetibus esse 
ait; de justis quoque et injustis tractare. 

In what form of words Protagoras expressed his notion of the 
object of his art we need not trouble ourselves to enquire. The 
man who professed rév jrr@ Adyov kpeirtw woeiv (Arist. Rhet. 1. 24. 
7 IIpwraydpov éemayycAua), whatever his theoretical views might be, 
was not very likely to be deterred by any scruples of conscience 
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from employing the full powers of his mind and tongue in per- 
suading an audience out of their reason and senses, against 
truth and justice, to acquit the guilty or condemn the innocent ; 
to mistake wrong for right and right for wrong ; “ to call dark- 
ness light and light darkness, to put bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter;” in teaching his pupils and customers how to impose 
on the ignorant and unwary, to elude a deserved punishment, to 
shift an accusation from themselves to another, to lay traps for 
the incautious, lend to falsehood the appearance of truth—and 
all the other honest and amiable uses to which rhetoric may be 
applied; arts which Anaximenes expounds in his invaluable 
treatise, the ‘Pyropix mpds ’AdéEavdpor, and which Spengel, carried 
away by a natural enthusiasm for his subject, observes, “ are not 
only useful but necessary to an orator; and such also was the 
beginning of the art, as we have seen before in the case of 
Corax,” p. 188. 

This definition prevailed at least down to the time of Isocrates, 
the most finished production of the school of sophistical rhetori- 
cians, who according to Quintilian, m. 15. 4, “ originated it,’—a 
careless remark, all the more inexcusable as he goes on to tell us 
in the very next section that Gorgias in Plato says nearly the 
same thing. Quintilian refers to Isocrates’ réyvy; adding, si 
tamen revera Ars que circumfertur ejus est. The passage is 
given by Sext. Empir. adv, Math. 11. 62. (quoted by Benseler, Isocr. 
11. 276) "Iooxparns dyot pndev Gro enirndevew Tors pyropas } émoripnv 
meibovs. 

Of course exception was soon taken to this view of the de- 
finition, uses, and practice, of Rhetoric; and at the commence- 
ment of his own treatise Aristotle is obliged to enter into a 
defence of the art and to point out its legitimate application and 
sphere. The greater part of his work is occupied with a detailed 
and subtle analysis of the grounds of conviction, and the kind 
of arguments which are adapted to tell on a particular audience : 
rhetorical proof being, he says, of three kinds, one in the character 
of the speaker, i. e. in giving the audience a favourable impres- 
sion of his own character and intentions, the second in inducing 
a certain state of feeling in the judges or audience; and the 
third and far the most important, in the speech itself, the proving 
or seeming to prove your case: and hence (Rhet. 1. 1. p. 3, 15. 
1.2. p. 6, 19, 25) as the only scientific treatment of rhetoric 
11—2 
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turns upon the means of conviction, and therefore upon demon- 
stration, drddefgis, it follows that rhetoric properly understood is 
only a subordinate branch of logic. The author is obliged to 
add ‘seeming to prove’ under the third head, because he takes 
into consideration the sophistical abuse of the art; just as in his 
treatise on logic he adds an examination of the coguorixoi Aeyxot. 
It is the analysis of this third kind of proof—the only one 
properly so called!, though his predecessors had entirely omitted 
it—which gave his own work its chief novelty and value. The 
Sophists in their “arts” had dealt almost exclusively with forensic 
speaking to the exclusion of the deliberative kind (Rhet. 1. 1. 
p. 3, 3), and in treating of it had dwelt solely upon the technical 
divisions of a speech, the mpooiiov, émirtoyos, duyynois, and so on; 
upon the art of putting the judge in a good humour with the 
speaker and in a bad one with the adversary, which was the 
main subject of Thrasymachus’ "Ede; upon style and delivery, 
and such like unessentials, ra ¢£w rot mpayyaros. 

Having explained wherein the difference lay between his own 
method of treating the art and that of his sophistical predecessors, 
he proceeds to vindicate its utility and lawfulness against the pre- 
judices to which their unscientific and unscrupulous employment of 
it had rendered it liable. “It is beneficial,” he says, (Rhet. 1. 1. 
p. 4. 1) “ because truth and justice have a natural superiority 
(advantage) over their opposites, and therefore if the issues of 
trials are ever wrong (if wrong decisions are ever given) they 
(the parties that have truth and justice on their side) must 
needs be defeated by their own fault? ; and this deserves repre- 
hension.” Besides, some people are beyond the reach of ‘in- 
struction,’ even if one had the fullest and most exact knowledge, 


1 In chap. u. of the first book he 
says further, that there are two kinds 
of proof, the scientific (év7exvos) and the 
unscientific (drexvos). The latter are 
those which are independent of ourselves, 
evidence, torture, documents, and so 
forth ; the former kind consists of those 
which may be established by a scien- 
tific procedure according to the rules of 
art. 

3 §.’ ai’rdv. Victorius explains the 
pronoun by xplcewy, others by ray évav- 
tlwy ; but then Wore has no meaning. 


airéy is put for the reflexive airéy, a 
not uncommon interchange of the pro- 
nouns in this author: see Waitz on 
Anal. Prior. 55. a. 14, and the instances 
there collected. The meaning divested 
of its Aristotelian obscurity is simply 
this, that the use of rhetoric enables 
truth and justice to assert their natural 
superiority ; if a man with them on his 
side loses his cause, it is his own fault 
for neglecting such an instrument ; and 
herein appears the value and advantage 
of rhetoric. 
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and must be wrought upon by a more popular method—“ and 
further, one ought to know how to prove both sides of a question 
—not for the purpose of putting it in practice, for we have no 
right to induce men to believe what is wrong—but in order that 
we may know how the case really stands, and if another employs 
his arguments unfairly, may be able on our side to expose the 
fallacy.” ‘Moreover it’s very odd if it is a disgrace to one not 
to be able to defend oneself with one’s body, and no disgrace 
(not to be able to do so) with speech; a thing more peculiar to 
man than the uses of his body. But if (it be objected) that 
great mischief may be done by the unfair use of such a power 
of words, this is common to all good things except virtue, and 
most of all to the most useful, as for example strength, health, 
wealth, generalship: for by the legitimate use of all these the 
greatest service may be done, and the greatest harm by the 
contrary.” So much for the defence of the art; which makes 
the true use and advantage of its practice depend entirely upon 
the mpoaipeors, the will of the practitioner; wherein lies the dis- 
tinction as he goes on to say between the Sophist and an honest 
reasoner. And of course the yAéooa reOyypern of the expert 
rhetorician, like any other dangerous and double-edged weapon, 
is especially liable to be abused or misapplied; but it does not 
therefore follow that the manufacture of arms or of cutlery is a 
dishonourable employment, although you may stab your friend 
with a dagger or cut your own fingers with a sharp carving- 
knife, 

Whately (Rhetoric. Introd.) uses precisely the same argu- 
ments in defence of Rhetoric as Aristotle in the passage above 
quoted. Gorgias too, in the Platonic dialogue of that name, 
456. D, seq. is made to point out in the same way the unfairness 
of arguing from the use to the abuse of the art. Plato, whose 
principal object in this part of the dialogue seems to be to 
involve the Professor in a contradiction, which he effects with 
the aid of the Socratic doctrine that virtue is nothing but know- 
ledge (see p. 460. B), takes no further notice of this distinction, 
and rests his argument for the worthlessness of rhetoric upon an 
entirely different ground; and strangely enough overlooking the 
possibility of an unjust charge being brought against an innocent 
man, argues that one who employs rhetoric as it is commonly used 
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to avert the legal consequences of any crime he may have com- 
mitted, is guilty of folly greater, in proportion as vice the disease 
of the soul is more noxious and deadly than any disease of the 
body, than that of the man who conceals a wound or bodily 
ailment instead of applying to a physician for a remedy. See 
above p. 154. And in fact, in such a state of society as he imagined 
for his Utopian republic, where the supreme power of the state 
was to be lodged in the hands of men consummately wise and 
just, and the other members of the body politic were to be per- 
fectly obedient, there certainly would have been no room for such 
an art as rhetoric. Rhetoric may be employed in aid of truth, 
but cannot discover it; it may help to correct injustice and 
wrong, but cannot make men just and good. It is a ‘ flattering’ 
art, which tickles men’s ears and stimulates and impresses their 
imaginations ; and in a model Republic, where every one is intent 
upon his own business and from which poetry and amusements 
are rigorously excluded ; in which men might be no doubt perfectly 
virtuous, but would most certainly be particularly dull; a society 
from which by the way Plato’s own dramatic sketches would have 
been banished with the other ‘ imitative’ ‘arts of flattery;’ in a 
model republic—and in that alone—will the power of words be 


despised, and the art (if there be one) which confers that power 
held as valueless. 

Aristotle nevertheless rejects the sophistical definition of rhe- 
toric, and adopts one which rather leaves out of sight the practice 
of the art, and brings more into view the scientific method 


of treating it as a system: od 1d meioa epyov aitijs adda 7d ideiv Ta 
brapxovta miOava trepi Exactov KaOdrep kai ev tais GAdats Téxvas macats. 
And again, Rhet. 1. 2, init. fora 8) pytopix) Sivapes wept Exacroy rob 
Gewpiica ro evdexduevov mibavdv. He does not however condemn it 
on moral grounds, but only because success, that is in the present 
case conviction, is not essential to the notion of art: as a man 
is a physician when he proceeds secundum artem, though his 
patients may choose to die secundum naturam; for a patient 
may be obstinate, and resist artistic treatment, just as an 
audience may be too stupid or too pigheaded to admire eloquence, 
or see a joke, or listen to reason; or, as Napoleon was a general 
(this illustration is not Aristotle’s) though he lost Waterloo. Odre 
yap 6 pnropixos, he says in another place, é« ravrds rpdrov meive, off 
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6 larpixds tyager GAN’ dv Tav evdexouévwy pndév mapadirp, ixavds airdv 


yew thy éemornuny pjoouev. Topic. I. 2. 

Quintilian criticises Aristotle’s definition in these terms, Inst. 
Orat. 1. 15, 13, Quidam recesserunt ab eventu (7. e. hold that 
success is not necessary to make an artist) sicut Aristoteles, qui 
dicit : rhetorici est vis inveniendi omnia in oratione persuasibilia. 
Qui finis et illud vitium de quo supra diximus [§ 11, persuadent 
enim dicendo, vel ducunt in id quod volunt, alii quoque, ut 
meretrices, adulatores, corruptores] habet, et insuper quod nihil 
nisi inventionem complectitur, que sine elocutione non est oratio. 
Quintilian’s own definition is, bene dicendi scientia: nam et 
orationis omnes virtutes semel complectitur, et protinus mores 
etiam oratoris; quum bene dicere non possit nisi vir bonus. Ib, 
§ 34, comp. § 38. Whately’s seems to be, for it is not precisely 
stated, “the art of proving,” (“To prove is the proper oflice of 
the advocate,” Rhet. Introd.) which seems open to the same 
objection as that which Quintilian brings against Aristotle’s; and 
to this in addition, that it makes no distinction between rhetoric 
and logic. 

“ The duty and office of Rhetoric,” says Bacon, “is to apply 
reason to imagination for the better moving of the will. For we 
see reason is disturbed in the administration thereof by three 
means; by illaqueation or sophism, which pertains to logic; by 
imagination or impression, which pertains to rhetoric; and by 
passion or affection, which pertains to morality. And as in 
negotiation with others, men are wrought by cunning, by impor- 
tunity, and by vehemency ; so in this negotiation within ourselves 
men are undermined by inconsequences, solicited and importuned 
by impressions or observations, and transported by passions. 
Neither is the nature of man so unfortunately built, as that those 
powers and arts should have force to disturb reason, and not to 
establish and advance it: for the end of logic is to teach a form 
of argument to secure reason, and not to intrap it; the end of 
morality is to procure the affections to obey reason, and not to 
invade it; the end of Rhetoric is to fill the imagination to second 
reason and not to oppress it: for these abuses of arts come in 
but ‘ex obliquo,’ for caution.” Ady. of Learning, Book 2, Vol. 
u. p. 209 (Montagu’s Ed.). 

In respect of the practice of the art, the great advocate, 
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Cicero, was of opinion that although it was a heinous crime in 
a pleader to employ his rhetorical skill in procuring the con- 
demnation of the innocent, “for what can be so barbarous as to 
apply that eloquence which is given by nature for the weal 
and preservation of mankind to the injury and destruction of the 
good?” yet in defending the guilty, provided only his client 
was not an utterly abandoned wretch, modo ne nefarium im- 
piumque (he does not tell us where the line was to be drawn) 
he might stretch a point; nay, he was bound to do so, for “the 
multitude wills this, custom sanctions it, humanity requires it.” 
“Tt is the judge’s duty in a cause always to aim at the truth; an 
advocate may sometimes in his defence urge what is probable, 
even though it be not exactly true: a rule which I should not 
venture to lay down, (he adds) especially in a philosophical 
treatise, were it not also the opinion of that most respectable 
Stoic Panzetius.” de Off. 1.14. The practice recommended by 
such high authority still prevails in our courts of law; the veri- 
simile (that is, in modern phrase, throwing dust in the eyes of 
a jury) rather than the verum being to all appearance the aim 
of the modern advocate. Whether any attorney-general of 
recent times, taking a liberal and enlightened view of the interests 


of society in general, and more especially of his own, or carried 
away by professional zeal and enthusiasm, has ever stept beyond 
the exact line of his duties and fallen into that oratorical “ crime” 
which is reprobated by Cicero, and unsupported by the authority 
of any Stoic whatever, we need not here enquire: but the 
example of Mr Charles Philips, as well as others less eminent 


but of daily occurrence, shows us how far the advocate’s more 
enlarged and advanced notions of social duty may triumph over 
the ordinary rules of morality, and that, “in defence of the 
guilty ” at least, the modern pleader is not a whit behind his 
classical prototype, but is ready to carry his preference for the 
verisimile to the verum to as great a length as Cicero or the 
most respectable Stoic could have desired. 

Montaigne, who altogether disapproves of the art, thinks 
that “ ceulx qui masquent et fardent les femmes font moins de 
mal; car c’est chose de peu de perte de ne les veoir pas en 
leur naturel: 1a ow ceulx cy font estat de tromper, non pas nos 
yeulx, mais notre jugement, et d’abastardir et corrompre l’essence 


’ 
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des choses.” He therefore selects from Quintilian’s list the defi- 
nition which expresses most contempt at once for the art and 
the common people. “Ariston definit sagement la rhetorique 
‘science & persuader le peuple.’ Socrates, Platon ‘ Art de tromper 
et de flatter,’ et ceulx qui le nient en la generale description, 
le verifient par tout en leurs preceptes.” Livre 1. ch. 51. 


E. M. Core. 
(To be continued.) 





II. 


On the probable Connexion of the Rhetians and 
Etruscans with the Thracian stock of nations. 


Continued from p. 20. 


Ix the argument from language, which has just been con- 
cluded, as well as in that from geography, we have endeavoured 
to trace the affinities of the Etruscans indirectly through the 
Rhetians. We have now to consider what we know of the Etrus- 
cans themselves, to examine their national character, their 
manners, customs, and pursuits, and to enquire into the tradi- 
tional account of their origin; an investigation from which we 
shall derive additional grounds for supposing that they had at 
least a remote affinity to the Thracians, and indeed, in some 
respects, an affinity of considerable closeness to the Asiatic Thra- 
cians, especially to the Phrygians and the Lydians. 

Some of the points of resemblance between these two races 
are pointed out in Cramer’s Italy', (Vol. 1. p. 152,) in connexion 


1 *Tt is remarked, that divination 
and augury, which form so leading a 


The insignia of royalty, such as the 
curule chair and the purple robe, which 


distinction in the religion of Etruria, the Romans borrowed from the Tuscans, 


took their rise in Caria, according to 
Pliny (vit. 56), and we hear frequently 
in Herodotus of the diviners of Telmis- 
sus, as having exercised their art at a 
very remote period. The superstitions 
of Phrygia are also frequently observable 
on the monuments of Etruria. 


are recognized by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus himself as Lydian badges of ho- 
nour (III, 61); and the eagle standards 
of Rome, also originally Tuscan, appear 
to have been common to the armies of 
Persia (Xen. Anab. I. 10). 

The comic dancers of Etruria, called 
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with the question of the supposed Lydian origin of the Etruscans, 
a subject which we shall afterwards consider more at length. 
It will be sufficient for the present, in connexion with the story 
of the Lydian migration, to state the opinion now generally 
entertained, and supported by Niebuhr and Miiller; an opinion, 
however, which may perhaps be open to objection, notwithstand- 
ing the high authority by which it is recommended. According 
to this theory, the story is a myth, of which indeed there can be 
but little doubt; and this myth finds its solution, not, as might 
be expected, in the ethnical affinity of the Etruscans and Lydians, 
but in that of the ancient Pelasgic inhabitants, or Tyrrheni, of 
Etruria, and of the Tyrsenian Pelasgians of the coasts of the 
#Egean!, Yet why the Lydians should be particularly chosen to 
represent the Tyrsenians, no satisfactory reason can be given. 

It can hardly fail to be discerned by the readers of ancient 
history, and that not only as a fact remarkable in itself, but as 
bearing upon the question of the affinity of the Thracians and the 
Etruscans, that what the Thracians, and especially the Asiatic 





Ludii, were celebrated for their agility 
and grace, and, according to Val. Maxi- 
mus (II. 4), who mentions their intro- 
duction at Rome, they derived this talent 
from the Curetes and Lydians (ef. Liv. 
vit. 2). Lastly, it is singular enough 
that two customs peculiar to the Etrus- 
cans, as we discover from their monu- 
ments, should have been noticed by He- 
rodotus as characteristic of the Lycians 
and Caunians in Asia Minor. The first 
is, that the Etruscans invariably describe 
their parentage and family with reference 
to the mother and not the father (Her. 
1. 173. Nic. Damasc. ap. Stob. p. 292). 
The other, that they admitted their wives 
to their feasts and banquets (Herod. 1. 
172. Arist. ap. Athen. I. p. 23). These 
are all the points of similarity which I 
have been able to trace or collect from 
the observation of others ; and though 
they tend perhaps to establish a notion 
of a communication between Asia Minor 
and Etruria, I am far from thinking that 
they make out a case in favour of Ly- 
dia; for if they prove anything, it» is 


that the Carians, Lycians, and Phry- 
gians, have as good a claim to the 
honour of colonizing Italy, as_ their 
neighbours the Lydians.’ 

1 «The tradition in Herodotus is a 
genealogy intended to explain how it 
happened that Lydians existed in Italy 
as wellasin Lydia.’ Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on Roman History (ed. Schmitz), p. 73. 
‘Herodotus had heard that Tyrrhenians 
existed in Italy as well as in Lydia 
(where, however, the Mzonians, and not 
the entirely foreign Lydians, were Tyr- 
rhenians) ; his idea of a colony was a 
mere inference from his knowledge that 
the Tyrrhenians and Meonians were na- 
tions of the same race.’ Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures on Ethnography (ed. Schmitz), . 
211. This, however, seems going much 
too far. We can hardly imagine that 
Herodotus was so deficient in good faith 
as to invent the fable of Lydus and Tyr- 
rhenus. The story would probably have 
been a tradition which was communi- 
cated to him, and which he correctly 
reported. 
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Thracians, were to the Greeks, that, in a great measure, the 
Etruscans were to the Romans, The influence which the Etrus- 
cans exerted upon the Romans was similar to that which the 
Thracians exerted upon the Greeks. It was in religion and music 
that this influence made itself felt, Much was borrowed by the 
Greeks, in these two instances, from the Asiatic Thracians!. 
From this circumstance, and from the accounts which have 





reached us of these Thracian nations themselves, we are readily 
led to the conclusion, that a strong religious or superstitious 
feeling, and a great love of music, must have been inherent in 
the Thracian character. In European Thrace we know that this 
musical tendency was as equally apparent as in Phrygia or 
Lydia; a fact evinced by the stories of Orpheus and Thamyris, 
who were both European Thracians. Indeed, it is in these two 
great features of the common national character, in music and 
in religion, that that analogy between the Phrygians and the 
proper Thracians is observable, which tends to strengthen the 
evidence of their belonging to the same family of nations?; an 
argument which may be employed with equal justice, and urged 
with almost equal force, in support of the aflinity of the Thracians 
and Etruscans. 

That the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for a large 
portion of their religious belief and ceremonial is a fact too well 
known to require anything more than a mere notice, It was also 
from Etruria that their music was derived. Indeed it can hardly 
be doubted, both from what we know of the Etruseans, and from 
the two forms in which their influence over the Romans was 
manifested, that the Etruscan character was one highly religious, 
as religion was then esteemed, and also keenly sensitive to the 
powers of music. The two prominent features of the national 
character were thus the same in the Thracians and in the Etrus- 
cans. It is true that some difference may be observed in the 
spirit of the Thracian and Etruscan religious observances. The 
Thracian religion seems to have been more wildly fanatical, and 


1 ¢Phrygians and Lydians did not scale.’ Grote, 111. 284. 
only modify the religious manifestations ‘It thus appears that the earliest 
of the Asiatic Greeks, and through Greek music was, in a large proportion, 
them of the Grecian world generally, borrowed from Phrygia and Lydia.’ 
but also rendered important aid towards Grote, III. 285. 
the first creation of the Greek musical 2 Grote, 111. 286. 
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the Etruscan more gloomy and mysterious, though breaking out 
at times, as in the war between Tarquinii and Rome, into extra- 
vagant and frantic rage. The Getz, however, a people of Thra- 
cian race, and with whom, from their position, we should suppose 
the Rheetians and Etruscans to have been more immediately con- 
nected, were greatly inclined to religious mysteries. It has also 
been noticed above, (see note, p. 169) that some of the peculiarities 
of the Phrygian religion were also to be found among the Etrus- 
cans. And indeed this is what we should expect to find,—some 
similarity, but not perfect identity. For, as the religion of 
the ancients sprang chiefly from their own imagination, each 
people, especially one whose religious imagination was particu- 
larly active, would have gradually modified, or added to, its 
earlier belief. And thus we should be prepared to expect some 
differences in the religious observances of two nations, even if of 
the same race, when they dwelt remote from each other, and 
had been separated for centuries, as would have been the case 
with the Thracians and Etruscans. A religious spirit may be the 
general characteristic of a race, and yet in two nations of that 
race, having little or no intercourse with each other, possessing 
no common written religious system, and brought in contact 
with different foreign peoples, that same religious spirit may be 
variously directed, and exhibit itself, in some degree, under dif- 
ferent forms}. 





1 The ‘Manes’ of the Romans are 
considered to have an Etruscan origin, 
and are connected by Dr Donaldson 
with the Etruscan word manus or manis, 
‘ good.’ There seems possibly here to 
be some analogy with the Phrygian. 
‘¢Plutarchus de Iside et Osiride. p. 360 
B. meyaat wéev Vuvodvrar mpdéers ev’ Acov- 
plots Leutpdysos, peydra 5é al Leow- 
otpios év Alyimrw. Pptryes 5é wéxpe viv 
Ta Nampa Kal OavywacTta Tav Epywr pa- 
via Kadodot da 7d Mdvw riva r&v radar 


Baciéwy dyabdv dvipa kal duvardy yevé- 
o0at rap’ ab’rots, by éo. Mdcdnv Kadod- 
ow. gravissimus hic locus veram Ahu- 
ramazde etymologiam tandem indigitat. 
zd. mazda nihil aliud quam quod mainyu 
significat ac sicut sk. mastaka caput 
dictum a man, ita arm. intellectus ab 


imanal intelligere et phrygice Manis idem 
qui Masdes. radicem mah vel maz phry- 
gico Jovis nomine (Mafe’s 6 Zeds mapa 
Ppvély Hesych.) relinquamus, mahu for- 
mz Manu.” Arica, p. 37. 

With the Phrygian Manis and Mas- 
des a connexion may be suspected, both 
in German and Etruscan. The Phry- 
gian Manis suggests not only the Etrus- 
can Manus or Manis, but also the Ger- 
man Mannus. Masdes, again, calls to 
mind the Etruscan name Mastarna, and 
the Suevic name Masdras, as well as 
the Gothic word mazdra. (See Diefen- 
bach, Goth, Dict. M. 21. 11. 30,) We may 
also notice here, as favouring slightly 
the opinion of the Gothic or Getic affi- 
nities of the Etruscans, the similarity in 
formation of the names Mastarna and 
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It is, however, in music that the analogy between the Thra- 
cians and Etruscans is most strikingly manifested. The Etrus- 
cans, and the Phrygians and Lydians, had the same native instru- 
ment, the flute. In this instance the Etruscans seem to have a 
closer aflinity to the Asiatic than to the European Thracians, 
whose native instrument was the lyre. Not that stringed instru- 
ments were unknown to the Etruscans, for they are found on 
Etruscan monuments, although they were not the instruments by 
the use of which the nation was particularly distinguished!. We 
discover also on Etruscan monuments the double flute, the inven- 
tion of which was ascribed by Pliny to Marsyas the Phrygian, 
and the use of which would thus have been common both to the 
Etruscans and to the Asiatic Thracians?. 

As the use of the flute, and perhaps of wind-instruments 
generally, passed from the Phrygians and Lydians to the Greeks, 
so also did the Romans borrow in a precisely similar manner 
from the Etruscans*, And thus, among two nations strongly im- 
bued with the musical spirit, and exercising, in virtue of that 
spirit, a powerful influence upon their neighbours, the native mu- 
sical instruments seem to have been almost accurately the same. 
But this analogy may be carried still farther. As the Romans 
derived their music from the Etruscans, it might be expected 
that their expressions for music and musical instruments would 
be in some cases derived from the Etruscan language. Thus the 
word nenia or nenia, a dirge accompanied by the flute, the 
Etruscan instrument, is very probably derived from the Etruscan. 
But the word yyviaroy is the name of a Phrygian melody®. The 
lituus also, ‘an augur’s wand,’ and ‘a crooked trumpet,’ was 


Bastarna. The Bastarne seems to have and Thirlwall, 1. 138. 





been a Getic or Thraco-German tribe. 
(See Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, 
p. 322). Another Etruscan name seems 
to admit of being referred to the Gothic ; 
that of the Etruscan chief, Celes Vi- 
benna. Its origin may perhaps be found 
in the Gothic veipan, vipun, ‘bekriinzen’ 
‘orepavoty. We have Vipan still ex- 
isting as a proper name: 7a, as is well 
known, is a common Etruscan termina- 
tion for proper names of men. 

1 Niebuhr, Hist. Rome. Ed. Hare 





2 Miiller, Die Etrusker, 1. 202. 

3 Grote, III. 294. 

4 Miiller, Die Etrusker, 11. 51. ‘Klei- 
nasien ist fiir Griechenland das Heimath- 
land der Blasinstrumente, wie Etrurien 
fiir Italien.’ 

5 Pollux, Iv. 79. 7d vyviarov pwédos 
éore mev ppty.ov, ‘Immuvat 5’ abrod prn- 
poveve. Hesychius: vevjaros véuos ma- 
dapwdns kal Ppvyrov wédos. 
manorum in mentem venit et radix nu 
Arica, pp. 37, 38. 


nenia Ro- 


laudare.’ 
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borrowed from the Etruscans, and seems to find a parallel in 
the Phrygian language’. 

That the Etruscan music was almost the same as the Lydian 
is acknowledged by Miiller. The explanation he gives of the fact 
is, that the Tyrsenian Pelasgians of the Zgean borrowed the 
Lydian music, and that the Italian Tyrrheni, in whom he recog- 
nizes the same people, communicated it to the Etruscans.* This 
explanation seems by no means satisfactory. For the Tyrrheni 
or Tyrseni of Italy were not only to be found in Etruria, but also 
in Latium, and even in Campania?. Now if we grant, according 
to the views of Niebuhr and Miller, that these Tyrseni were 
Pelasgians, and distinct from the Etruscans, and that they also 
brought into Italy the Lydian music; yet it should seem that 
they would have communicated that music directly to the 
Romans and Latins, and not have transmitted it through the 
Etruscans. If we suppose that these Tyrsenian Pelasgians were, 
as it appears they must have been, the people who formed the 
Pelasgic population of Rome and Latium, the difficulty becomes 
still greater. In this case they would appear as borrowing their 
music from the nation to which they had previously communi- 
cated it. Besides, we do not know that the Pelasgians had any 
particularly musical talent, or that the love of music was with 
them, as it was with the Etruscans, a marked feature in the 


1 Pollux Iv. 54. crvépcas Ppv- gPptyia. Arica, p. 39.’ We read also in 





yov dowa. cf. Athen. X. p. 415 B. 
xIv. 619 A. Hesychium et Photium 
s. v. sk. rsi (pro arsi) modus musicus.’ 
Arica, p. 37. If the latter part of 
Nrvépoas is correctly referred to the 
sanskrit root, the word would seem 
to signify a melody on or for the li- 
tuus. 

In addition to these probable cases 
of affinity between the languages of the 
Etruscans and of the Asiatic Thracians, 
there are also some other instances, in 
which words, possibly Etruscan, may 
be illustrated from the same Asiatic 
dialects. Thus the Latin soccus, which, 
as being connected with the theatre, 


may possibly be of Etruscan origin, has 
a close parallel in the Phrygian lan- 
guage. ‘Hesychius: cv«xyo brodjuara 


early Roman history, that Ancus Mar- 
cius is said to have conquered from the 
Veientines a forest called the ‘ Mesia 
Silva.’ The meaning of the name of 
this forest, which we may take to be 
Etruscan, and which recalls the names 
of Mesia and Mysia, both, in all pro- 
bability, merely different forms of the 
same word, receives a possible explana- 
tion from a supposed etymology of the 
name Mysia. ‘Strabo, x11. 8. 3. Zdv- 
Bos 6 \vdds Kal Mevexpdrns 6 édatrns érv- 
poroyotat kal 7d bvoua Td Tov MuoGy ore 
Ti d&tnv odtws dvoudgtovsw oi Aviol.’ 
Arica, p. 46. The tree d&%n is supposed 
to have been the beech ; so that the 
‘Mesia silva’ might mean the ‘beech- 
wood.’ 
2 Malden, Hist. Rome, p. 79. 
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It is rather difficult to believe, that neither 


this attachment to music among the Etruscans, nor yet the forms 
and instruments by which its spirit was expressed, were of native 
origin, but were borrowed from a people concerning whom there 
appears to be no evidence that they were possessed of any musi- 


cal knowledge or feeling. 


It cannot but seem more natural to 


suppose, that the musical tendency which the Etruscans evinced 
was inherent in themselves, and that the instrument by the use 
of which they were particularly distinguished was also, most 


probably, a truly national instrument. 


Yet, if the music of 


Etruria was national and not foreign, and if the supposed inter- 
vention of the Pelasgians between the Etruscans and the Lydians 
be thus laid aside, one consequence seems almost inevitably to 


follow. 
Asiatic Thracians!. 


1 The subject of the Tyrseni is ra- 
ther obscure. The name Tyrseni, though 
widely and rather vaguely applied in 
Greece and its neighbourhood, and in 
Italy, seems properly to belong to the 
inhabitants of two districts : in the East, 
to the inhabitants of the northern shore 
of the Agean and of some of the islands 
in that sea; and in Italy, to the early 
inhabitants, or a part of the early inha- 
bitants, of Etruria, Latium, and Cam- 
pania. In the East, the name Tyr- 
seni is coupled with that of the Pelas- 
gians. The Tyrseni of those parts were 
Tyrsenian Pelasgians. In Italy the 
Tyrseni or Tyrrheni, though not called 
Pelasgians, seem to have been, wholly 
or partly, of that race. For, though 
the name Tyrrheni is employed in his- 
tory to designate the Etruscans, who 
were not Pelasgians, yet the people of 
Etruria, as distinguished from the Ra- 
sena or nobility, seem to have been of 
Pelasgian origin. Yet, though the Tyr- 
seni were Pelasgians, it seems more 
than doubtful if the name itself means 


Pelasgians generally. It is rather an 


epithet applied to a particular part of 
the race to distinguish them from the 
rest, 


Sophocles (Malden, Hist. Rome, 


The Etruscans must have had some aflinity to the 


p- 71) even appears to distinguish the 
Pelasgian Tyrseni from Tyrseni who 
were not Pelagians ; and Strabo speaks 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii as being 
once possessed by Tyrrheni and Pelasgi. 
(Malden, p. 79. The author, however, 
supposes that Strabo’s authorities only 
spoke of one nation here. This may be 
true, but we must, nevertheless, take 
the evidence as it stands). 

The Tyrseni of the Aligean appeared 
also at one time in Attica. ‘To some 
portions of the Pelasgian race, in the 
countries about the Aigean Sea, was 
given the name of Tyrseni. This name 
was applied especially to a migratory 
Pelasgian tribe, which entered Attica at 
a time when the population had begun 
to assume a distinct Hellenic character, 
apparently after the final settlement of 
the Beeotians in Beotia, but before the 
The 


same name was commonly given to the 


Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus. 


Pelasgians of the islands Lemnos, and 
Imbros, and Scyros, and these Tyrseni 
were supposed to be descended from the 
Tyrseni of Attica.’ (Malden, p. 70). 
Here, however, it has been reasonably 
conjectured, that the direction of migra- 
tion has probably been reversed, and 
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We have already alluded to the well-known story of the emi- 
gration of the Etruscans from Lydia. This story is contradicted 


that the Tyrseni of Attica came at first 
from the coasts of the #igean, and re- 
turned, when expelled, to their original 
seats and kindred tribes. These Tyr- 
seni of Attica came immediately from 
Beeotia, which they had overrun in com- 
pany with Thracians. ‘After the war 
of the Argives, celebrated by the poets 
as the expedition of the Epigoni, tribes 
of Thracians and Pelasgians had over- 
run the country and had expelled the 
remnant of the Cadmeans. They were 
expelled in their turn by the Beotians, 
....and the Pelasgians took refuge in 
Attica.’ (Malden, p. 77). Now these 
Pelasgians were Tyrseni, or Tyrsenian 
Pelasgians ; so that we find in this case 
the epithet Tyrseni given to Pelasgians 
who were, or had been, in connexion 
with Thracians. 

The Pelasgians of the Augean Sea, 
who oecupied the Northern or Thracian 
coast, were necessarily in connexion 
with Thracians. It appears also that 
the two races lived intermingled with 
each other. In the account which Thu- 
cydides gives (Iv. 109) of the inhabit- 
ants of the peninsula of Athos, he ob- 
serves that several towns there were 
inhabited by a mixture of barbarian 
tribes. The greater part were Pelas- 
gians, whom the historian identifies 
with the Tyrseni of Attica. The other 
tribes with whom the Pelasgians were 
intermingled, were of Thracian origin, 
such as the Bisaltz and Edones. Here 
again then, as in the case of the Tyrseni 
of Attica, we find the name Tyrseni 
given to Pelasgians associated with 
Thracians : a circumstance which gives 
rise to a conjecture that the name of 
Tyrsenian Pelasgians might have been 
given to Pelasgians who were in con- 
nexion with Thracians, perhaps even a 
branch of the Pelasgian race who had 
coalesced with them. Possibly the case 
of the Tyrseni might find a kind of pa- 


rallel in those of the Celtiberi, the Belge, 
and the Lithuanians; or even of the 
English, partly Anglo-Saxons and partly 
Norman-French, under the Norman 
kings, The name Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, 
is difficult to argue from, on account of 
its many possible affinities. It seems, 
however, to be more probably of Thra- 
cian than of Pelasgian origin. For, 
whatever may be thought of what He- 
rodotus reports about Lydus and Tyr- 
rhenus, the sons of Atys; yet the Tyr- 
rhenus of that story seems to be the 
same as the Torybus or Torrhebus, who 
appears as the brother of Lydus, and 
the son of Atys, in what is probably a 
genuine Lydian tradition. (Malden, p. 
72, note). We have also (Tacit. Ann. 
Iv. 50), Tarsa and Turesis as the names 
of Thracian chiefs. 

As the Tyrseni of the #gean seem 
to have been Pelasgians in connexion 
with Thracians, so the Tyrseni or Tyr- 
rheni of Italy seem to have been Pelas- 
gians in connexion with Etruscans, 
Indeed the name Tyrrhenians belongs 
in history rather to the Etruscans than 
to the Pelasgians of Tyrrhenia. Thus, 
if we suppose the Etruscans to have 
been Thracians, and that the name 
Tyrseni is applied to Pelasgians in con- 
nexion with Thracians, there would be 
no difficulty in accounting for the pre- 
sence of Tyrseni on the western coast of 
Italy. It would, however, probably be 
a rash conjecture to suppose that the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians had accompanied 
the Etruscans from Rhetia into Italy. 
Yet the Pelasgians who settled in Etru- 
ria are said in the story to have come 
from the north, from the neighbourhood 
of the mouths of the Po, a district at 
which they are made to arrive by a 
rather unnatural voyage from the coast 
of Epirus. (Malden, p. 72). There is 
also a remarkable resemblance which 
has been noticed, and which seems more 
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by Dionysius, who says that no account of any such migration is 
to be found in the Lydian historian Xanthus', and that neither 
in their language, in the gods they worshipped, nor in their 
laws and manners, did the Etruscans resemble the Lydians. Yet, 


as the story of the emigration is almost certainly a myth, it might 


very likely not be found in a Lydian history. The only question 
which has to be determined is: What is the right meaning of the 
myth? Does it indicate an affinity between the Etruscans and 
the Lydians, or merely between the Pelasgians of the Egean and 
the Felasgians of Italy? That Dionysius expressly denies that 
there was any affinity between the Lydians and the Etruscans 
cannot be considered as conclusive. Even the assertion of a 
man of far higher historical qualifications than Dionysius would 
hardly be sufficient to establish the truth of so comprehensive a 


than accidental, between the names of 
places in the Grisons, and also in other 
districts formerly comprised in Rhetia, 
and those of ancient towns in Etruria, 
Latium, and Campania,—a resemblance 
almost sufficient in itself to raise a sus- 
picion that the Tyrrhenians, whether 
Etruscans or Pelasgians, or a people 
composed of both races, but perhaps 
without complete fusion, were at one 
The 
following appears to be a tolerably com- 


time the inhabitants of Rheetia. 


the mo- 
Ardetz, 


Gorduno, 


plete list of the resemblances : 
dern names are in Italics. 
Ardea; Madulein, Medullia ; 
Gordona, Cortona ; Lavin, Luvis, Lavis, 
Laven, Lavant, Lavinium, Labicum; 
Lara, Laurein, Laurentum; Fuldera, 
Vultunum, Volaterre; Gravatscha, 
Gravesano, Gravisce ; Tusis, Tusculum; 
Remiis, Remuria, (the supposed town 
represented by Remus ;) Romein, Roma; 
Vattis, Leet, 
Siis, or Siiss, Luz, 
Au- 


runca, Suessula; (these names may per- 


Verentum; Vaz, 
Fetan, Vetulonii. 


Soazza, Suessa 


Vrin, 


Pometia, Suessa 
haps be referred to the Rheto-romanusch 
“sust, suost. E. iv, star, esser a—, unter 
Dach seyn : susta, suosta. E, Schoppen’) 
Talamona, Telamo, (now Talamone ;) 
Peist, 
Pestum: Réziins, A rezo, Araschka, Ar- 

r 

Vou. IL. May, 1855. 


Fideris, Fidaz, Vigens, Fidene ; 


retium: Faller, Fellers, Fle rda, Filisur, 
Valatsch, Flisch, Fleiss, Flas, Fellan, 
Falesine, Falerii or Falisci; Ruschein, 
Ruselle : Tenna, T nd, Tenno, Teanum; 
Surrein, Surrentum. Salerna Plaz, Sa- 
lurn, (ane. Salurnum), Salernum. Sins, 
Sagens, Signia. The names Tons, T'rins, 
Trans, Tirano, Tersnaus, Tarsch, Teres, 
Tres, Tret, Trens, Turano, may also be 
compared with Tyrrheni and Tyrseni, 
although, as before mentioned, names 
resembling these two ancient appella- 
tions may be found in many different 
Nor indeed 
inferred that even the other names cited 


quarters. is it meant to be 
are entirely without parallels elsewhere : 
such exclusive similarity cannot be ex- 
It is enough that the 
instances of resemblance should be nu- 


pected to obtain. 
merous and striking; and this may 
sifely be asserted to be the case. 

! Yet, though Xanthus says nothing 
of the Lydian emigration to Italy, he 
speaks of Lydus and Torybus (or Tor- 
rhebus) as the sons of Atys, in like 
manner as Lydus and Tyrrhenus are 
spoken of in the tradition of the emigra- 
See Malden, ist. Rome, p. 72. 
Herodotus also (1. 94), expressly 
that 
tion was related by the Lydians theni- 


tion. 
Note. 
says the story of the emigra- 
selves. 


té 


ia 
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negation. The affinities between nations do not always lie on the 
surface, and cannot be detected by every observer. A man like 
Dionysius might possibly have considered the affinity of the 
English to the Swedes and Germans, and to the inhabitants of 
the Cimbric peninsula, to be no affinity at all. And yet it might 
be no more than an affinity of this nature which existed between 
the Etruscans and the Lydians. The Etruscans and Lydians may 
have been branches of the Thracian race, in the same manner as 
the English, Swedes, Danes, Holsatians, and all the German na- 
tions, are branches of the Teutonic race. It is also certain, from 
what has been noticed above, that the assertion of Dionysius is 
far too sweeping, and that there was a certain resemblance be- 
tween the Etruscans and the Lydians, although perhaps that 
resemblance was not so obvious as to have constituted what 
Dionysius would have called similarity. Nor does the second and 
generally received explanation of the myth which brings the 
Etruscans from Lydia, namely, the identity between the Tyrrheni 
of Etruria and the Tyrsenian Pelasgians of the Aigean, seem suf- 
ficient to explain the resemblance between the Etruscans and the 
Asiatic Thracians. The cause does not appear at all adequate 
to produce the effect attributed to it. 

The story of the Lydian migration, although accepted by the 
Etruscans, is said, according to all accounts, not to have origi- 
nated with them. As this circumstance helps to destroy the his- 
torical character of the tradition, it is favourable to the theory 
here supported. For the tradition represents the Etruscans to 
have arrived in Etruria by sea, and to have conquered from 
south to north till they reached the Alps. This, however, in a 
maritime age, would be the natural way of explaining the affinity 
between the two nations, as soon as it was discovered to exist: 
and it seems altogether preferable to suppose, in accordance with 
the later opinions on the subject of the Etruscans, that they 
issued forth from the valleys of the Rhzetian Alps, and conquered 
from north to south till they arrived at the Tiber and the shores 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Another Etruscan tradition seems slightly to favour the 
theory of their Thracian origin. The head of the Etruscan cities 
in Etruria was considered to be Tarquinii. This city had an 
eponymous hero called Tarchon or Tarchun, who was said to be 
the son or brother of Tyrrhenus, and to whom was also attributed 
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the foundation of the twelve Etruscan cities between the Alps 
and the Apennines. Thus the origin of all the Etruscan cities 
was, it may be said, referred to this Tarchon: ‘ Das ganze Etrus- 
kische Stidtebund wurde auf ihn zuriickbezogen’ (Miiller, 1. 73). 
He seems to have represented the Etruscan nation in the same 
manner as Hellen represented the Hellenes, or Romulus the 
Romans. 
itself without difficulty with the Thracians. 


The name Tarchon appears one which would connect 


From the examination of the relationship between the Etrus- 
cans on the one hand, and the Lydians and other Asiatic Thra- 


cians on the other, we must now turn to notice an affinity which 
has been observed by philologists between the Etruscans and a 
race far removed from the seats of the ancient Lydians,—an 


affinity, namely, between the Etruscans and the Germans, and 
more especially the Gothic branch of the German stock, the Low 
Germans and Scandinavians, the race to which we ourselves be- 
long'. It cannot be doubted that there is in several points a 
striking resemblance. The name of the Etruscan gods, esar, 
scarcely varies from the Old Norse esir, ‘gods?’ The highest 
Etruscan gods also, like Odin and the other Scandinavian Asen, 
were not immortal, but had only a limited duration of life allotted 
to them. The Etruscan fable of Tages, the dwarf who rose from 
the ground at Tarquinii, and instructed the people in divination, 
is said to find its parallel in the ancient fables of the Germans’. 
It has also been observed that even the political system of the 
Etruscans exhibited in one respect a peculiar similarity to that 
of the ancient Saxons, our own ancestors’. However, it is un- 
necessary here to enter into the subject of the resemblance 


1 Dr Donaldson considers the Etrus- and Thirlwall, 1. 139. 


cans as pure Get, Goths, or Low Ger- 
mans. (Varronianus, p. 16: and Report 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for 1851). The 
resemblance between the Germans 
and Etruscans is also noticed by 
Grimm ; ‘einzelnes in etruskischer sage 
und sprache klingt an germanisches.’ 
(Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, p. 115. 
Ed. 1853). 

2 See, however, Diefenbach, Goth 
Dict. pp. 51, 52. 

% Niebuhr, ZHist. 


Rome. Ed. Har 


4 “It is distinctly asserted by Dio- 
nysius, that the common chief of the 
(Etruscan) nation was always one of the 
twelve kings of the separate cities.’ 
(Malden, Hist. Rome, p. 90). 

‘Twelve Ethelings governed over 
and when war 
of the 


twelve to be king while the war lasted ; 


arose, tlie Saxons chose one 
and when it was over, the twelve became 
alike.’ 
dix to Book 1. (Quoted by Malden in 


note to p. go) 


Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Appen- 


iz? 
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between the Etruscans and the nations of Gothic race. 
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It is suf- 


ficient merely to notice that the resemblance is one which rests 
upon good authority, and to endeavour to examine its bearing on 


the present question!. 


Now, if the Etruscans and the Rhetians belonged to the 
Thracian stock of nations, their Gothic affinities are readily 


1T am not, however, aware that the 
resemblance between the Gothic and the 
Rheto-romansch dialects has been ob- 
served. 
close. The Rhzeto-romansch words which 


It is in some cases exceedingly 


so nearly resemble the Gothic are, it is 
probable, words of Rheetian origin. It is 
true that for about forty years Rhetia 
was attached to the Italian kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths ; but this circumstance 


Gothic. 


Anaks, plitzlich . . . . 1... . 

Baidjan, gabaidjan, nothigen, dvayxd- 
few. sk. bddh, vexare, bddha, moles- 
tation 


Brakja, Kampf, Luctus 


Vepna, pl. n. Waffen 
Frasts, Filius, Kind 


Magus, Knabe; Magaths, Jungfrau ; 
Mavi, Midchen 


Muka-modei (modei=Gemiit) Sanftmut, 
mpadrys. 2 Cor. x. I 
Stan, nahen, émippdarew . 


Sves, eigen, angehirig . . . . . . 
(uma, Mann, avijp; gumakunds, minn- 
lich (von geschlecht) . 


would be scarcely sufficient to account 
for the similarity. The Ostrogoths, in- 
deed, are said to have planted a colony 
in the country of the Breones, but that 
tribe did not inhabit the modern Gri- 
sons. In the comparison which follows 
the Gothic words are taken from Die- 
fenbach’s Goth. Dict. or ‘ Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der Gothischen Sprache.’ 


Rheto-romansch. 


Aneg, anetg, anech, plotzlich. 

Badaisch, FE. Streit, Zank. (We have 

also, in Italian, badalucco, ‘a skirmish,’ 
a word which does not appear to be 
derived from the Latin, and may thus 
possibly be, if not borrowed from the 
Ostrogoths, of Etruscan origin. The 
Italian, as is well known, is properly 
the modern Tuscan dialect). 

Breigia, Miihe, Anstrengung. 

Braja. E. Miihe. 

Vopa, t. Wappen. 

Frasca, Zweig; frascaria, E. Buben- 
streich. (Frasca and frascheria also 

occur, with the same meanings, in 

Italian. These words seem to have 
no connexion with the Latin). 

Matt, Mattatsch, Knabe, Jiingling, 
Junge; Matta, Madchen, Jungfrau; 
Mattaniglia, Kinder. 

Muca, Still, betroffen. 


Siovar, sieuer, nachfolgen, nachgehen, 
einholen, (Lat. sequ?). 

Sezz, svess, selbst. 

Giimatsch, E. Widder, (‘ Beim lat. aries 
kommt viel in betracht: gr. dpjy, dp- 
vos, was appyv, dponv minnliches thier 
sein soll.” Grimm, Gesch. der Deut- 
schen Sprache, p. 24). 
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explained. For, if the Rheetians were of Thracian origin, we 
should be naturally inclined to connect them with that branch of 


Gothic. 
Qvithan, st. qvath, qvethun, qvithans, 
sagen, sprechen; auch von Einem, 


Einen meinen, nennen, ciety, épeiv, 
a 
Ga-daban, st. pret. gadob, sich ereig- 
? ? > 


nen, cuuBaivew...gadobs, einmal . 
Taihsvs, recht, deSios =. lk 


The Thracian languages seem also to 
Thus 


the meaning assigned to the name 


have some affinity to the Gothic. 


Phryges or Briges, ‘free men’ is very 
close to the Gothie frijai, (pl. of frets) 
‘free.’ So also the word cxd\un, Ope- 
kia udxapa, (Arica, p. 53), has a re- 
semblance to the Gothic skalja, ‘bilanx, 
squama, lamina, festuca.’ ‘altn. bedeu- 
tet skflm oder skilma geradezu framea 
und nach Biorn vagina gladii, warum 
nicht gladius ? Grimm. Compare also 
Ital. schermo, &c. Eng. skirmish. ‘= xdp- 
kn, dpytpia Opaxiori, (Arica, p. 53), 
may possibly be allied to the Gothic 
skatts, ‘ geldstiick, geld, dpyvpsov, Syvd- 
pov.’ The Phrygian word for ‘gold,’ 
yAoupés (Arica, p. 34), seems also to be 
related to the German stock of lan- 
guages. For, in the word y\-oupos, the 
first part (see Grimm, Gesch. der Deut- 
schen Sprache, p. 6) connects itself at 
once with the Germanic languages. The 
second part appears allied to the Lat. 
at the 
same time to the Eng. ore and the Germ. 


aurum, but may be referred 
erz, words signifying ‘metal’ generally. 
The German words gold and gelb are 
also easily connected together. Thus 
the Phrygian y\ovpos, as explained by 
reference to the Germanic languages, 
will signify the ‘yellow ore,’ or the 
‘yellow metal.’ 

The genealogies of the Thracians 
presented, in one particular, a singular 
analogy to those of the old Saxons. The 
Thracian chiefs (Grote, Iv. p. 27), de- 


Rheto-romansch. 


Qvittar, 1. meinen, sich einbilden. 


Gada, giada, jada, 2. geda, 3. Mal. Dus 
ga dus, Zweimal zwei. 

Teiss, stip, E, (Compare stip with Eng. 
steep, Ang.-Sax. steap) steil, jiih. 


duced their origin from a god called by 
the Greeks Hermes, to whom they of- 
fered peculiar worship, sometimes human 
sacrifices, This reminds us of the Saxon 
chiefs tracing their descent from Woden. 
The Greek Hermes corresponds also to 
Woden. (Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen 
Sprache, p. 84). 

3esides the Rheto-romansch words 
allied to the Gothic, there are a few 
others which deserve notice, as indicat- 
ing the affinities and antiquity of a part 
The 


signifies ‘a glacier’ in the Grisons. This 


of these dialects. word vedretta 
is plainly allied to the Lat. vitrum, 


(veider meaning ‘glass’ in Rheto-ro- 
mansch ;) for we know from the words 
KptoranXos, crystallus, and the French 
glace, that the ideas of ‘ice’ and ‘glass’ 
are connected together. Vedretta is pos- 
sibly a word of true Rhetian extraction, 
for it occurs beyond the limits of the 
Grisons, but within those of ancient 
Rhetia. The name of the Val Bedretto, 
(the highest part of the valley of the 
Ticino) seems undoubtedly derived from 
it ; and very probably the name of the 
Val Vedro, through which the Simplon 
road is conducted, may be deduced from 
a similar origin. Another circumstance 
may possibly favour the notion of the 
antiquity of this word. The Val Be- 
dretto, though still flanked by glaciers, 
is now entirely free from ice: but it is 
quite certain, from the existence of 
phenomena connected with glaciers, that 
they occupied at a remote period the 
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the Thracian race, which was the nearest to them in position. But, 
of the acknowledged branches of the Thracian race, the nearest 
to the Rheetians was the great nation of the Gete or Daci; a 
people who, if not actually Goths, were yet, according to the best 


authorities, closely allied to them. 


Dr Donaldson, ( Varronianus, 


p. 43) even looks upon the Gete as actually Low Germans, 


actual bed of the valley. Vedretta is 
not the expression for a glacier in Can- 
ton Tessin, or Ticino. The word in use 
there is biegno. It appears, without the 


Italian change of ¢ for /, in the name of 


the Val Blegno. This word may pos- 
sibly also be Rheetian. It is perhaps 
allied to the Ital. bianco, the Fr. blane, 


and the Eng. blank, words probably of 


German origin, and the root of which 
seems best represented by the Old Norse 


blanka, ‘nitere.’ We find a word of 


this class coupled with ice in the expres- 
sion ‘ice-blink,’ which occurs so oiten 
in narratives of Arctic voyages. In 
the Rhzeto-romansch dialects there are 
found also different forms of a singular 
word, samada, samadra, sumada, sme- 


das, ‘ 


gefrorne Schnee.’ It seems not 
improbable that this word may be con- 
nected with ‘Hemus,’ ‘Tmaus,’ ‘Emodi 
Montes,’ or ‘Himalaya,’ and thus be 
referred to the sansk. hima. ‘*Sk. hima 
frigus Rigv. 119, 6. zd. zyas, ps. zimistan, 
arm. zmern, os. zimiik ziimiik (gr. xeuudy, 
lat. hiems, litt. ziema, slav. zimd)” 


Arica, pp. 78, 79. The name of the . 


Val Kamadra, one of the two highest 
branches of the Val Blegno, is perhaps 
connected with the word samadra,. 
There is a vast expanse of glacier on the 
Piz Kamadra, the mountain at the head 
of this valley. There occurs also in 
Rheeto-romansch a word tschengel or 
tscheingel (perhaps allied to to the Lat. 
singulus) ‘einsam stehender Fels, Weide 
iiber demselben.’ This word is found 
beyond the Grison frontier, there being 
a Tschingel-horn, as well as a Tschingel- 
gietscher, and a hamlet called Tschin- 
sel, (both near the mountain) in the 


Bernese Alps. The name of the Grison 
mountain, Skagls, may be compared 
with the Norwegian Skagstil. The 
name of the lake Dim, in which the 
Middle Rhine has its source, may be 
referred to the sansk. ¢timi, ‘oceanus;’ 
tim, ‘humidum esse,’ tdmara, ‘aqua.’ 
Perhaps also the name of the lake Toma, 
from which the Fore Rhine issues, may 
have a similar origin. There is the 
same root in the Scythian temerinda. 
(See Arica, p. 57. Varronianus, p. 51). 
Another Alpine term may also be ad- 
duced to explain a Scythian name. The 
Scythians called the Caucasus Grauca- 
sus or Groucasus, ‘nive eandidus.’ A rica, 
p-. 55. Grau, or grou, may be compared 
with the Germ. grau, and may pos- 
sibly stand for ‘candidus.’ Cas, then, 
should signify ‘nix.’ Now kees is the 
local name in Styria and Austria for a 
glacier, and may very well be referred 
to the sansk. ‘de, ‘lucere,’ as we have 
previously referred the Tessinese biegno 
to the Old Norse blanka, ‘< nitere.’ 
Similar ideas, those of ‘ whiteness,’ ‘bril- 
liancy,’ or ‘ glistening,’ may perhaps be 
suspected to exist in vedretta and gla- 
cier, There was some affinity between 
the Scythian and Thracian languages. 
‘Von getische und thrakischer sprache 
ist gewissermassen skythische untrenn- 
bar.’ Grimm. The name Caucasus ra- 
ther resembles that of the Dacian Mons 
Cocajon, and suggests as a parallel the 
Kogel of the Tyrolese and other Aus- 
trian Alps. Cucc, in Rhzeto-romansch, 
=Germ. Stein. But these words have a 
vast number of kindred terms. See 
Diefenbach, Goth. Dict. Fl. 35. 1. p. 
§33- 
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Grimm also, while he recognizes the fact, (Gesch. der Deutschen 
Sprache, p. 125) that no Roman writer of the first or second cen- 
turies ever regarded the Getz as anything else than a Thracian 
people, still looks upon them as having at the same time a close 
relationship to the Goths. The ninth chapter of his work is 
devoted to a very full consideration of the subject of the 
Thracians and Getz; and the results at which he arrives are 
embodied by him in a series of three propositions, which may 
be given as follows: 

“The Thracians and Geteze were allied to the other originally- 





related (urverwandten) races in Europe; and their language may 
be explained from the German, and also from the Slavonian, 
Lithuanian, Greek, and Celtic languages, while it has at the same 
time a peculiar element of its own. 

Either the Thracians, and especially the Getz, must have 
shewn in their language a remarkable approximation to the 
German and Lithuanian: (some branches of their race were 
directly comprehended among the Lithuanians and Germans). 

Or, finally, there existed a still closer connexion between the 
North-western Thracians, i.e. Getsze, and the Eastern Germans, 
i.e. Goths; so that in both Getz and Goths the Thracian and 
German stocks were connected.” 

The Gothic affinities of the Rheetians and Etruscans appear 
thus to be satisfactorily explained by supposing them to belong to 
the Thracian stock of nations, and perhaps to be more particularly 
attached to the Getic branch of that stock. Indeed it seems 
evident that if the Etruscans were allied at the same time to 
the Germans and the ancient nations of Anatolia, there is no 
race but the Thracian to which they can possibly be referred. 

Nothing now remains but to endeavour to explain how, sup- 
posing the Etruscans to have been a people of Thracian race, 
and perhaps, according to the legend, more particularly allied to 
the Lydians, or, at least, to the Asiatic Thracians, they yet hap- 
pened to be found in a country so far from Asia as Etruria. To 
offer any explanation as one resting upon certain or solid grounds 
is indeed, from the want of historical evidence, impossible; but 
it seems necessary, in support of the consistency of our theory, 
to shew how such a separation might have occurred. 

Now the Asiatic Thracians appear, most probably, to have 
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passed from European Thrace into Anatolia. This supposition is 
supported by the authority of Niebuhr, who considers that the 
emigration from Europe of the Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithy- 
nians, was probably caused by a pressure of the Cimmerians 
upon the Thracians. That such was the cause of their emigration 
is rendered likely, both by geographical and historical reasons, 
For the stream of population on the north of the Black Sea, 
which must originally have set from the east, would have been 
arrested by the Carpathian Mountains, and have produced a 
continual pressure from the north-east, through the opening be- 
tween the Carpathians and the Black Sea, upon the regions near 
the mouth of the Danube. The records of history, both ancient 
and modern, bear testimony to the frequency of invasion through 
this particular district. Thracians and Scythians, as well as 
other nations, would have found a ready access into Southern 
Europe by this road. At what period, however, the first Thracian 
settlements were formed to the south of the Carpathians is 
utterly beyond the reach of conjecture. It would be before the 
dawn of profane history that the most advanced of the Thracian 
tribes probably occupied the countries on the Lower Danube, 
where an earlier Pelasgian population possibly existed. Among 
these tribes, all perhaps belonging to the Getic branch of the 
Thracian race, the kindred nations of the Etruscans, Lydians, 
and Phrygians, may have been included. But additional bodies 
of similar tribes, perhaps of Mysians or Mesians, followed by 
other Thracians, themselves impelled onward by Cimmerians, 
and these again by Scythians, would have been continually 
pressing through the opening between the Euxine and the Car- 
pathians. By the advance of these tribes, the Lydians and Phry- 
gians may have been separated from the Etruscans, driven over 
the Hemus, and compelled ultimately to immigrate into Ana- 
tolia. Yet the same pressure from the north-east, which drove 
one part of the early Thracian settlers to the south, would also 
have driven others to the south-west or west. Among those who 
were driven west, up the stream of the Danube, may have been 


the Etruscans. Further pressure, or other causes, may have 
caused them to advance still more to the west, to enter the 
Alps, and to penetrate into Rhetia. From the mountains of 
Rhetia they emerged into the plains of Italy, and extended 
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their conquests into Tyrrhenia, where the light of history first 
falls upon them}. 

The Thracian race did not, however, at least latterly, extend 
in an unbroken chain from the Halys to the Tiber. While the 
Gallic conquest of Northern Italy separated the Etruscans from 
the Rheetians, another Gallic migration, passing along the north- 





ern foot of the Alps, and’ continuing to follow the course of the 
Danube, cut off the Rhetians from the Thracian tribes on the 
east. This latter migration probably took place in the beginning 
of the fourth century bB. c. (Grote. iv. p. 7.) From this time the 
predominant population of Pannonia and Noricum was Celtic, 
although Thracians, and perhaps IIlyrians also, would have been 
intermixed with the Gallic tribes. The territory of the Geta 
or Daci thus became the most western (or rather north-western) 
Thracian country which was known to ancient geographers, 
while the Rheetians remained in their mountains, almost sur- 
rounded by the Gauls, and isolated by them from the rest of 
their pure Thracian kindred. This separation, and the many 
centuries which had elapsed between the date of the Etruscan 
settlement in Italy and the period when the Romans became 
acquainted with the Geta, seem suflicient causes to account for 
the fact, that the Romans, probably no deep enquirers on such a 
subject, did not recognize any resemblance between the Getz 
and the Etruscans, nations so dissimilar in point of cultivation, 
and in whose languages the vast lapse of time would have caused 
a considerable, and even a very great difference’. 


1 The valleys of the Drave and the — sider the valley of the Rienz, and the 
Adige open an easy passage through Tyrolese part of the valley of the Drave, 
the Alps from the plains of Hungary to as forming together but a single valley, 
the plains of Italy. In fact, the moun- — which is called the Pusterthal. 
tains can hardly be said to raise a bar- 2 We find a Byzantine historian of 
rier between the head of the Drave and _ the fifteenth century asserting that the 
the head of the valley of the Rienz, the | English language bore no affinity to the 
most eastern of the three chief branches languages of the Continent, among which 
of the Adige. The watershed is neither he must have included the German. 
a high ridge nor a barren plateau, but (Gibbon, cap. LXvi. Vol. XII. p. 84. ed, 
an extended plain which produces corn, Milman.) This may also lead us to look 
declining with extreme gentleness both with suspicion upon Dionysius’ denial 
to the east and the west, and havinga of any affinity between the Lydian and 
considerable village, Toblach, standing Etruscan languages. 
upon it. The Germans, indeed, con- 
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On Aisch. Choeph. 278—290. (ed. Dindorf:) 


Tue difficulties which this passage has hitherto presented to 
the critics can scarcely be exaggerated. The solution which 
I have to propose has the merit, I think, of confronting them 
all; depending as it does, even in its details, not merely on 
isolated considerations, but on a view of the requirements of the 
whole. 

The source of all the perplexity and error has been the 
supposition that the ypnopds, which is the subject of the speech, 
is in the main a prophecy to Orestes about his own punishment, 
or, at least, about his and Electra’s. That this is not the case 
is evident from the tenor of the language throughout, which is 
studiously general. The infinitives which run through the whole 
passage are not in the future, as in v. 277, where Orestes is 
undoubtedly spoken of, rivev pe, but in the present (éravréAdew 
V. 282, Stoxecda v. 289, ceive v. 292, where the negative is odre, 
not pyre, aneipyew Vv. 293, d€éxecOa and ovddiew Vv. 294, OvncKew 
v. 295,) and the same view is recommended or necessitated by 
Sporois v. 279, which, at any rate, suggests a general application, 
and trois rowovros v. 291, which speaks for itself. The xpnopes 
then, like that referred to in Agam, 1568, is not a prediction, 
but the announcement of a general law, operating in this case 
on all who fail to avenge a father’s murder. Keeping this before 
us, let us examine the passage in detail. 

The first sentence, vv. 278—282, is one which has been 
explained or corrected in many ways, some impossible, all more 
or less unsatisfactory. The words in v. 279, ras 8€ vdv, seem to 
speak of a contrast between the fate of Orestes and Electra, 
and that of some other persons designated as Sporoi: but nothing 
can be made of the opposition, as if we understand by Bporoi 
men in general, we fail to obtain a significant parallel; if the 
citizens of Argos, we convict schylus of a misapplication of 
language, when he might quite as easily have said doroi. Nor 
do we gain much by turning ras d¢ into rade, whether we suppose 
it to be put for rade by attraction, or render it ‘these diseases 
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which follow.’ I pass over the forced senses which have been 
given to dveppdver periypara, ‘ alleviations of diseases or of angry 
visitations,’ ‘calamities which would delight an enemy,’ and the 
like. That there is corruption somewhere in the sentence cannot 
be doubted, and the general view of the requirements of the 
whole passage which I have just indicated enables us to fix on 
the place—the words ras 5¢ vv. A further examination of the 
context will, I think, guide us, at least proximately, to the word 
or words required in place of them. According to the present 
reading peAiypara and ydcovs are coupled rather awkwardly with 
eravreAdew, V. 282, as objects of mipaionwr cine, ‘he (or it) spoke of 
diseases, and (he said) that white hairs spring up on this disease.’ 
We should have certainly expected to have an infinitive in the 
earlier part of the sentence as well as in the later, even if the 
sentence ended, as it is commonly supposed to do, with v. 282. 
Musgrave seems to have perceived this, and the alteration which 
he proposed of mipavicxew for sipaickwy is ingenious and plausible, 
though few would follow him in his grotesque substitution of 
yaorépwy for ras d€ vav. We might complete his emendation by 
a suggestion of Bamberger’s, and read midaickew einer dobevav 
vicovs Sdpkwv erapBarfpas, if it did not seem better that érayBaripas 
should not be forced into so close a connexion with vécous, instead 
of standing, as it is generally understood, in apposition to it, 
and simply qualifying deyijvas. mupaioxay too is a word which 
we should gladly retain in its application to Apollo’s oracle, 
which accords best with its Homeric use, and is strongly sup- 
ported by Eum. 620, Bovdy mpatoxco & typ’ emorécba narpds, where 
Apollo is the speaker. We have then to seek an infinitive which 
may stand in the place of ras 5€ vav. Putting paleographical 
considerations out of sight, I know no word so natural as ! S\ac- 
raver, used, as it not unfrequently is, (see Lobeck’s Soph. Ajax, 
pp. 90, 382, Ed. 2, and compare Pdacrotc.. ... rrava. re Kai redo- 
Bapova in v. 589 of this very play, where the common reading is 
not only defensible but required by the context), in a sense 
which may be explained either as transitive, or, as I would 
rather regard it, at least in earlier Greek, as intransitive with a 


cognate accusative. Let us see then how the sentence will run: 


1 Has any reason ever been sug- undoubtedly are, to the rule which 






gested why Pdacrdvw and its cog- forbids the shortening of a vowel 
nates should be an exception, as they before BX? 
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Mee Se ee ee P , 

Ta pev yap ex yns Svodpdvev periypara 
- 2 ‘ 

Bporots mupaioxwv cite BXactdvey vdcovs, 

capkav érapBaripas dypias yvabots 

Aecyjvas e&€aOovtas dpyaiay picw, 

Aevkds S5€ xépoas 77S eravreddew vioc@ 


ra pev, then, stands in a sort of double opposition, to Aevkas de 
képoas, V. 282, where the distinction merely amounts to discrimi- 
nation, and to dAdas re, Vv. 283, where it is a real contrast. 
Svodppdvev peiypara, in a connexion like this, can only have one 
sense, the libations offered to appease the angry powers below. 
The sense of peAtypnata is proved by v. 15 above, xods ... veprépous 
petypara, with which compare Pers. 610, yods ... arep vexpoict 
perdextnpea, and Eum, 107, xoas... vnpadia pecd/ypara: that of dve- 
dpdéver, including both the dead and the Erinnyes (on the con- 
nexion of whom with the earth see by all means Miiller on the 
Eumenides, $$ 80, sqq.), by such passages as in 39 sqq. above, 
where the dead are said péudeoda and é¢ycoreiv, and still more by 
the contrasted use of etppoves of the same powers when propi- 
tiated, Pers. 627, Eum. 992, 1030, where it is in fact synonymous 
with Eipendes. The meaning, then, is, that in the case of a person 
neglecting to avenge his father’s death, his very offerings of 
piety to those beneath, so far from being accepted, only make 
diseases spring up from the earth on which they are poured. 
ex ys belongs in construction to ra pedéypara, in sense to Bracravew, 
a usage not infrequent in Aschylus, e.g. v. 507 below, rov ék 
Bv00d k\wooThpa cofovres Nivov, NOY uncommon in other writers, and 
generally explained either as a trajection or as a condensed ex- 
pression. porois then, construed with Sdacravew, will have the 
force so well pointed out and illustrated by Klausen, in his note 
on v. 121 (129 Dind.), characterizing the living in their relation 
to the dead as partakers of a common mortality. It is with 
great propriety that maladies so produced from the earth are 
said to be XexAves, which in A’schylus’ view are diseases of plants 
no less than of men (comp. Eum. 785, where the dAccyiy apvddos, 
produced by the Erinnyes, is said to cast SporodOdpous Kndidas), SO 
that éemayp3arjpas may possibly designate leprosy as mounting 


from the earth to the human form, as the poison in Lucan’s 
description of the African serpents (Phars. 9. 830) runs along 
the soldier’s lance ‘invaditque manum.’ I will only add with 
regard to Sdacravew, that though to the eye it bears no very 
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marked resemblance to ras 5€ vév, it might perhaps not unnaturally 
be confounded with it by the ear, if we suppose transcribers to 
have sometimes written from dictation, a source of confusion 
long since pointed out to me by a friend, as explaining corruptions 
in other passages of the Greek dramatists. 

So far then the passage has been made to yield a clear and 
consistent sense. Let us proceed to the next sentence, vv. 233 
—285. There we find the commentators equally perplexed, 
hesitating between various supposed constructions, one of which 
connects dpaévra with gavei, ‘it speaks of me as seeing,’ another 
with reAoupevas, ‘brought to pass on me as I see,’ while a third 
makes it a neuter, in a somewhat strange apposition with zpoc- 
Bodds, ‘things which see.’ The only plausible suggestion is 
Hermann’s, who places v, 285 after v. 288: but the evident 
logical connexion between ¢v oxér@ and 1d yap crorewdv, pointed 
out by Klausen, seems decisive in favour of the old order. Thus 
we are again led to suppose a corruption, and again led to 
seek it in a lost infinitive. The use of gave has already 
rather perplexed the editors, some of whom adopt Stanley’s 
epove. We shall see the meaning of the adherence of the 
MSS. to the present, at the same time that we clear up the 
sentence if we read gaveiv. These lines then will be closely 
connected with the preceding, depending on midaicxoy ecize as 
their principal verb. The subject of goveiy will be dpavra, its 
object zpooBords. Translate, keeping the order of the Greek, 
‘And that other onsets’ (or, if we take mpoofodds passively, 
‘ visitations’) ‘of the Erinnyes, brought to pass by the slain 
father’s blood, are summoned and harked on by him, as he sees 
clearly while bending his brow in darkness.’ The order of the 
words enables us to see that the person designated by épdévra is 
the father, who has been already mentioned by implication (as 
Klausen, though in other respects quite wide of the mark, 
rightly perceives) in the word ratp¢dwv. The dead man calls the 
Erinnyes, just as in v. 402, Bod... Aovyss "Epwiv, or as in Virg. 
£n. 6. 572, ‘Tisiphone.... vocat agmina seeva sororum. He 
looks clearly through the darkness, and calls the Erinnyes, the 
powers of darkness, by name, like a huntsman his pack, the 
very image expressed in other passages (Cho. 924, 1054. comp. 
Eum. 132, 246), where they are actually spoken of as xives. 
Then follows a parenthesis (rightly pointed as such by Mr Paley) 
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from rd yap, v. 286, to rapaooa, expressing the fact that the arrow 
of darkness and the frenzy of midnight panic are weapons in 
the hands of the dead, an explanation, in short, of the @)as 
mpooSoras, after which the infinitives are resumed with dwxeoda, 
the undoubted reading of the MSS., and continue to the end of 
the ypyopds, v. 296. Thus, the whole passage, with the exception 
of the parenthesis, forms one sentence, depending on maicxar 
etme—precisely the structure which we should have been previously 
entitled to expect in the case of an oracular utterance. 

The above view is, I believe, perfectly original in the main. 
The observation that the language throughout is general had 
been already made by Dobree, and afterwards by J. Wordsworth!, 
to whom it seems to have occurred independently, as it did to 
myself: but neither of them appears to have applied it to clear- 
ing up any of the difficulties of the passage; the supposition of 
the former, that a line had been lost after v. 284, rowira répew 
eime Tov Kata xOovds, ‘Opdvra x.t.d., Only showing that he did not 
appreciate the value of his discovery, whether we suppose him 
to have confounded zréupew with réurev, or to have imagined a 
particular reference to Agamemnon and Orestes to be introduced 
in the midst of the general denunciation. It may be some 
confirmation of the truth of my view if I mention that it opened 
on me only very gradually, many months having intervened 
between the first perception of the character of the ypnopds 
with its bearings, and the complete solution of all the perplexities 
in detail. I still desire some illustration of the supposed belief 
that libations poured on the earth by unholy hands produced 
natural diseases: but it is sufliciently intelligible in itself, and 
appropriate to Aischylus. 


Joun CoNINGTON. 


1 In his MS. notes, for the use of which I am indebted to the kindness of his 
brother, Dr Wordsworth. 
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iv. 


On some passages in Sophocles. 


Reapers of Sophocles ought to be much obliged to Dr. 
Kennedy for his paper in No. III. and particularly for his inter- 
pretation of Cid. R. v. 227 sqq., which, as it seems to me, is a 
satisfactory settlement of a most difficult passage. I cannot, 
however, agree with his view of v. 325, where as I have already 
remarked in Terminalia No. I. I consider os pi) 7édw as equivalent 
tO Gras ji) weicopa, ‘let me not suffer,’ or ‘I will take care not to 
suffer.” So in Ant. 215, where Dindorf has most unfortunately 
altered the text, os av cxorol jre is for the more usual éres cKoroi 
éoeabe. In v. 688, concurring generally with him against Wunder 
and Schneidewin, | explain rapieis not as he does, ‘ neglecting,’ 
but with former commentators, ékdiar, ‘ unnerving,’ so as to make 
it virtually equivalent to xaray3divev. Not unlike is the expression 
xeipa & ob diapbepo, Eur. Med. 10955. 

I pass on to a few other passages not included in his remarks, 
following, for the sake of convenience, Dindorf’s numeration. 

Antig. 310. — i eiddres 1d Képdos evOev oioréov 
TO oud apratyre. 

This passage, as it seems to me, has not been fully under- 
stood. The commentators perceive the irony of telling men 
who are hanged to go on plundering, with which they apily 
enough compare Ajax 100, @avévres 5 rap’ apapeicbav Stra, but 
suppose nothing more to be intended. I believe however that 
v. 310 is meant to be highly emphatic, qualifying dprd{nre, ‘ that 
you may plunder for the future with a knowledge whence gain is 
not derived (rd xépdos evOev oicréov being explained by the words 
just following, v. 312, ot« €& dmavros Sei 1d Kepdaivew dureiv),’ or, as 
we might say, ‘that your future pilferings may be regulated by a 
principle of moral discrimination.’ The expression is one of those 
so frequent in Greek tragedy where the adverb or modifying 
clause of a verb or the epithet of a noun does not qualify but 
neutralize its meaning, so as to produce the effect of an oxymoron. 
And so I would understand the passage quoted from the Ajax, 
‘let them take away my arms as men who are already dead,’ or, 
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to give the force of the line in more poetical English, ‘ let them 
carry off my arms with hands now powerless in death.’ I will 
add that while assenting to Dr. Kennedy’s vindication of the old 
reading of Cid. R. 1271, which appears to me most successfully 
made out, | think he has done wrong in deserting Musgrave’s 
explanation of év cxér@ dWoiaro. The words ods pév ovk ee ought 
surely to be interpreted by the analogy” of v. 1185, ots re p’ ovx 
éder kravev (referred to by Schneidewin), not of ‘unwelcome visitors 
from the world of darkness,’ but of parents or children of 
(Edipus (it matters little which, for the words will apply equally 
to both), ‘those on whom he ought never to have looked,’ 
looked, that is, with the eyes of a husband or father. These 
accordingly he resolves for the future to look upon ¢& cxére, in 
darkness, or with the eyes of a blind man. The position of 
ev oxorm of course shows that it was intended to include not only 
the clause ois pev but the clause ods dé, sv that we should have 
expected yrwoviaro without ob: but Sophocles has disregarded 
propriety of language for the sake of immediate clearness, and 
inserted the negative just as if év oxérm had not preceded, very 
much on the principle on which we frequently see negatives 
repeated in Greek. I incline to take ots pév od« eee and ots & 
éxypnfev not for two different sets of persons but for the same 
persons characterized in two different ways, those on whom he 
had no right to look, and those whom in spite of that he naturally 
desired to recognize—in other words, those who by an unnatural 
act had become naturally connected with him. The whole 
passage from v. 1271 is doubtless chargeable with much repeti- 
tion: but the repetition aggravates the horror. 

Antig. 797. The MS. reading mapedpos év dpyais has been dis- 
turbed by most recent editors, as not corresponding to the metre 
of the strophic v. 787. But for this want of correspondence I 
can hardly believe that any one would have found a difficulty in 
the sense, as it is surely most natural to speak of love as usurp- 
ing or assuming a place on the judgment-seat side by side with 
law—claiming, that is, equal control over man’s life. It appears 
to have occurred to no one that the error may be in the strophe, 
where the substitution of @vddépos for piémos would at once 
bring the metre into accordance. So in Asch. Supp. 9 the 


MSS. give gvdakdvopa or dvdagdvopos with duédvopa or dugdvopos as 
a gloss. 
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Ajax 3. “ «ai viv applies the general statement to the special 
case, in the sense of @omep aei, ovrw kai viv. As the kai viv here 
corresponds to the dei pév, so in Asch. Ag. 570, dvwdddvéa pév 
a kal viv ri det Aeyew; Lucian Dial. Mor. 8. 1. radar 
pev Td THs “Ivovs madiov emi tov “loOpov exouicate, kal vdv od Tov KiOap@ddy 
dvataBev efernEw és Taivapov.” Schneidewin, after Wunder. The 
remark will enable us to elucidate another passage, Esch. Ag. 
lsqq. Oeots pév aird ravi’ dmaddayny révav Ppovpas ereias piKos 

. kal viv drddoow Aaprados TO cvpBorov, where we may now see 
that the words ¢poupis éreias pijxos are emphatic, and contrasted 
with viv, thus affording an additional argument, if any were 
wanted, against Stanley and Valckenacr’s unauthorised pjxos, 
now adopted by Dindorf. (And this is substantially Peile’s view, 
though he merely notices the correspondence between pév and 
cai.) Whether the same doctrine can be applied to sch. Eum. 
30, cai viv there being meant to contrast the ceremonies which 
the priestess goes through on every occasion, as recounted in the 
preceding verses, with the especial acceptance which she hopes 
to meet with now, may be worth inquiring. 


Philoct. 691. w’ ards jv mpocoupos, ovK €xov Barw 


ovde tw’ €yxepwv Kaxoyeirova. 


‘Having no means of walking, and no neighbour in his suf- 
ferings, is a strange conjunction, even in a chorus of Sopho- 
cles. Bothe’s zpécovpov otk éyov Baow, which Linwood adopts, 
is ingenious: but i airds jv mpdcovpos is palpably right, as 
explained by the older commentators, ‘ where he was his own, 
neighbour,’ just as in Esch. Cho. 866, pdvos dv épedpos is properly 
understood by Scholefield to mean, ‘ being his own édedpos,’ i. e. 
having no éedpos. If any correction be wanted, we may easily 
read xaow, ‘having no brother or neighbour to help or pity him,’ 
in which case Aschylus’ xdots dod Evvoupos, Ag. 194, will illustrate 
the implied correspondence between zpécovpos and xaos here. 
The letters x and 8 are frequently confused in MSS. In sch. 
Supp. 78, 4} xai pi réXcov Sdvres Zxew wap’ aicay, one MS, has # Bai, 
i.e. 8a, which should probably be restored, referring to the sons 
of Egyptus (comp. vv. 103 sqq.), the Gods being asked not to 
let youth have its will when that will is lawless, and to abhor 
brute violence. Schiitz conjectured #8ay, Butler Sas. 
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Trachin. 889. éreidSes, db pataia, tavd’ I8pw ; 


Why the nurse should be called paraia does not appear, even 
if it be granted that the word may mean ‘wretched,’ which it 
could hardly do as distinct from any notion of blame. May it 
not be an error for pata? The metre offers no objection, as the 


passage is apparently monostrophic. 


Elect. 595. dA od yap o%8€ vovbereiv eLeati ce 
i) macay ins yAaooay os THv pyTEpa 
KakooTopouper. 

és Thy unrépa Kakocropoipey is generally made the object clause 
of 4 macav ins yAcooay, ‘I may not blame thee, it seems, as thou 
art constantly saying that I revile my mother.’ It is rather 
singular that no one should have seen that os rv pnrépa xk. 7. d. 
really belongs to vovéerciv, and that the sense is ‘ but it is not for 
thee either to school me about insolence to my mother—thee, 
whose own tongue is so unbridled.’ The misleading cause has 
been the unusual construction ééecri ce vovOerciv, instead of eeari 
go, Which is actually the reading of two MSS. doubtless froma 


correction. 
Joun CoNINGTON. 


The Mission of Titus to the Corinthians. 


TueE mission of Titus, which occupies so prominent a place 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, has been the subject of 
much discussion with regard to its object and relation to other 
communications of St Paul with the same Church, especially the 
similar and almost contemporaneous mission of Timotheus. 
The explanation here offered has not, as far as I have seen, been 
anticipated: it is certainly not the view maintained by the most 
recent critics, English or German. At the same time it seems 
so far to recommend itself by its simplicity, and to offer so 
adequate a solution of all the difficulties, which the problem 
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presents, that it can scarcely have failed to suggest itself to the 
minds of others besides myself *. 

But perhaps it may not be superfluous to say a few words on 
the previous communications of St Paul with the Church of 
Corinth, not only by- way of introduction to my immediate 
subject, but also because they offer considerable difficulties in 
themselves. 


It must have been some 
residence at Ephesus (from 


time during St Paul's three years’ 
54 to 57, a.v.), that he received 
information of the critical state of the Corinthian Church, 
which he had himself founded a few years earlier. His presence 
seemed to be required, and he accordingly crossed the Hgzean, 
and paid a short visit to the capital of Achaia, returning to 
Ephesus to complete his missionary work there. This seems to 
be the most probable account of St Paul’s second visit to 
Corinth, of which little more than the fact is recorded. For 
though the circumstance is not noticed by St Luke, yet his 
silence is easily accounted for, supposing it intentional, when we 
reflect that his object was not to write a complete biography of 
St Paul, but a history of the Christian Church, and that he has 
accordingly selected out of his materials, such facts only as 
throw light upon Christianity in all ages—representative facts, as 
we might call them; while on the other hand, if it be supposed 
that he was unacquainted with the circumstance, this supposition 
again is easily explained from the short duration of St Paul’s stay 
at Corinth, and the facility of intercourse between the two coasts 
of the Hgzean. At all events, there are passages in the epistles 
(e.g. 2 Cor. xii. 14; xiii. 1, 2) which seem inexplicable under 
any other hypothesis, except that of a second visit—the difficulty 


been 


* This paper had 
written and the substance of the whole 


partly 


tained independently, and, where they 
with those of M 


agree Mr Stanley, are 








collected, before Mr Stanley’s book ap- 
peared. It was no slight satisfaction to 
me to find that with regard to one 
main point, the identification of the 
mission of Titus with that of the brethren 
mentioned in the First Epistle, the dis- 
tinguished editor supports the view here 
maintained. Though so far anticipated, 
Ihave ventured to send this paper to 
the press, because the results were ob- 





worked out more fully than his plan 
admitted. 

I have alluded several times to Mr 
Stanley’s book in my notes, chiefly 
where I have had occasion to differ from 
him ; but I would not be thought to dis- 
parage so valuable a contribution to the 
history of the apostolic times. I would 
wish the same remark to apply to my 
mention of other distinguished names. 
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consisting not so much in the words themselves, as in their 
relation to their context*. It appears necessary therefore to 
abandon the opposite view, chiefly known to the English student 
through the advocacy of Paley, who seeks to explain these 
passages on the ground of a visit designed, but never actually 
paid. 

The Apostle’s visit seems not to have been effectual in 
checking the evils which called for his interference. It would 
appear that the shameless profligacy, for which the city was 
proverbial, had already found its way into the Christian com- 
munity. He therefore wrote to the Corinthians, warning them 
to shun the company of offenders in this kind. This letter, 
which was probably brief and of no permanent interest to the 
Christian Church, has not been preserved, and we only know 
that it was written, from a passing allusion to it in a subsequent 


epistlet—the First to the Corinthians in our Canon. It was 


* I cannot think, for instance, that 
Mr Stanley’s explanation of the context 
of 2 Cor. xii. 14, Tplrov rotro éroluws 
exw éOeciv mpds duds, on the ground of 
the designed visit, is at all satisfactory. 
And yet he calls attention to the oppo- 
sition between the tenses xarevdpxynoa 
and xaravapxjcw, which leads to the 
true solution, ‘‘I have not been bur- 
densome to you...I am on the eve of 
paying you a third visit, and I will not 
be burdensome,” i.e. I will observe the 
same practice as on the two former 
occasions. But the appeal to his pro- 
jected visit as a proof of his affection 
(for this is Mr Stanley’s explanation) is 
quite out of place in this connexion, tosay 
nothing of the ambiguity of expression. 
His interpretation of 2 Cor. xiii. 1 in 
relation to its context is scarcely less 
objectionable. 

At all events, admitting Mr Stanley's 
explanations as possible, it must seem 
strange that the Apostle should twice 
have veiled his mention of his designed 
visit under language which applies at 
least as well (in 2 Cor. xiii. 1, rpirov 
rovro épxouat, far better) to an actual 
visit, and in both cases have introduced 


it in a manner which so rudely inter- 
rupts the obvious train of thought. 

On the other hand, 1 Cor. xvi. 7 has 
been unjustifiably pressed into the ser- 
vice. The words od 0é\w ydp buds apr 
év mapédw léctv have been interpreted 
“‘T will not now pay you a passing 
visit ;” implying that he had done so 
before, and, as St Paul on his first visit 
to Achaia stayed eighteen months (Acts 
xviii. 11), necessarily alluding to a 
second and shorter visit. Against this 
Meyer alleges the order of the words, 
and de Wette repeats this argument. 
So far as I can see, the order would 
admit this interpretation well enough, 
and Wieseler (Chron. p. 240) has a right 
to make use of the passage in spite of 
this protest. The real objection seems to 
be that the natural, if not the necessary, 
antithesis to dpre ‘just now” (when 
used of present time) is the future, and 
not the past. On this ground I should 
object to Mr Stanley’s explanation, 
“now according to my present, as dis- 
tinguished from my late intention.” 

+ 1 Cor. v. 9. "Eypaya tu & ty 
émisToX\H wh cuvavaulyrvyvcbar mopvos ; 


but as undue weight has been assigned 
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probably in this lost letter that he informed them of the design, 
which he at this time entertained but was afterwards obliged to 
abandon, of paying them a double visit, on his way to and return 
from Macedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 15). 

How long an interval elapsed before St Paul again communi- 
cated with the Corinthian Christians, we cannot ascertain; but 
it was towards the close of his stay at Ephesus, that he 
despatched Timotheus through Macedonia on his way to 
Corinth, though apparently with some apprehensions that he 
might not reach that city, and not long after addressed a second 








letter to them—the First Epistle of our Canon. 


This he 


placed in the hands of certain brethren, whom he expected to 
arrive at Corinth a little before or at any rate not later than 
Timotheus, (1 Cor. xvi, 10—12,) so that they might return 


to these words, as showing that a pre- 
vious letter had been written, it will be 
as well to see how far they favour such 
aview. (1) No such conclusion can be 
drawn from the aorist éypaya. That 
this word is frequently used in reference 
to the letter in which it occurs, any 
concordance will show ; I must also con- 
fess myself unable to discern the latent 
‘philosophical’ objections to its being 
soemployed, even at the commencement 
of a letter (Davidson, Introd. ii. p. 139) ; 
the grammar, at all events, seems un- 
exceptionable. Cf. Martyr. Polye. c. 1: 
eypdvauev vuiv, ddeXpol, Ta Kara Tods 
papruphoavras, where the words occur 
immediately after the salutation. (2) It 
is unnecessary to accumulate instances 
to show that 7 émiroAy may refer to the 
letter itself. (3) It has been found 
difficult to explain the allusion by any- 
thing which has preceded. This diffi- 
culty must be allowed: verses 2, 6, 8, 
do not supply what is wanted : but is it 
necessary to seck any reference beyond 
the passage itself? would it not be 
quite in accordance with this epistolary 
usage of the aorist to look for the ex- 
planation in the same sentence, so 
that the corresponding English to the 
words éypaya tuiy wh ovavapulyvvcba, 
would be, “I write to you not to keep 


company ” ? 

The only substantial argument in 
favour of a previous letter seems to be 
contained in the words év 77 émiroN§, 
which are quite superfluous in refer- 
ence to the First Epistle itself, and the 
comparison with 2 Cor. vii. 8 makes the 
allusion to a previous letter even more 
evident. This argument appears to be 
insuperable. 

I suppose that the Chev. Bunsen’s 
‘Restoration’ of the ‘Former Epistle 
of Peter’ will carry conviction to few 
German and still fewer English minds 
(Hippol. i. p. 24, Ed. 2, Anal. Anten. 1. 
p- 35 8qq-), but it is perhaps worth 
while observing how completely his 
argument founded on 1 Pet. v. 12, 5¢ 
éXlywr éypaya, which he finds it neces- 
sary to refer to a former and shorter 
letter, is met by such passages as Hebr. 
xiii. 22, dia Bpaxéwy émréorerra wpiv, 
Ignat. (?) ad Polye. ec. vii. (shorter 
Greek) 5? éXlywr buds ypapudrwv mape- 
kddeoa, For not only is the aorist used 
in both these passages, in a way which 
M. Bunsen seems to think inadmissible, 
but the writers have also ventured to 
characterize their epistles as_ brief, 
though they considerably exceed in 
length that to which he considers such 
a term inappropriate. 
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together, and rejoin the Apostle in company. Have we any 
means of discovering who these brethren were ? 

It seems more than probable in the first place, that Timotheus 
never reached Corinth, but was detained in Macedonia so long, 
that he had not advanced beyond this point, when he was over- 
taken by St Paul on his way from Ephesus to Achaia. At all 
events he must have been in St Paul’s company when the 
Second Epistle was written, as his name appears in the salutation, 
and there are sufficient grounds for concluding that this Epistle 
was sent from Macedonia. But there are numerous reasons for 
supposing that this was the limit of Timotheus’ journey. In the 
Jirst place: St Paul himself in announcing this projected visit of 
Timotheus to Corinth, has evidently some misgivings as to its 
fulfilment, and consequently spezks of it as uncertain, éav dé é\éy 
TidOeos (1 Cor. xvi. 10). Probably he foresaw circumstances 
which would detain his missionary on the way. Secondly, 
Timotheus is represented in the Acts (xix. 22) as being sent 
with Erastus into Macedonia, as if the sacred historian were not 
aware of his journey being continued to Corinth. Thirdly: if 
Timotheus had actually visited Corinth, he must have brought 
back some information as to the state of the Church there ; and, 
if he arrived, as was expected, subsequently to the receipt of the 
First Epistle, he must also have been able to report on a subject 
which lay nearest to the Apostle’s heart—the manner in which 
his letter was received by the Corinthian Christians. But we do 
not find this to have been the case. For while in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians St Paul dwells at great length on 
information derived from another source—the epistle in fact 
arising entirely out of this—there is not the slightest inkling of 
any knowledge obtained through Timotheus on any subject 
whatever. And fourthly, in one passage where St Paul is 
enumerating visits recently paid to the Corinthians by the 
Apostle himself or by his accredited messengers, the name of 
Timotheus does not occur, though it could scarcely have been 
passed over in such a connexion (2 Cor. xii. 17, 18). 

For these reasons we may infer with extreme probability, 
that Timotheus finding it advisable to prolong his stay in 
Macedonia was prevented from carrying out his original inten- 
tion of visiting Achaia, before he joined St Paul. For, though 
each of these arguments separately is far from conclusive, they 
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seem when combined to form such a body of circumstantial 
evidence, as fully to justify this verdict. Again, if this con- 
clusion be admitted, it simplifies the problem, and the subsequent 
communications of the Apostle with the Church of Corinth 
become easily explicable. This consideration is of course not 
without weight. 

On the other hand attempts have been made to impugn 
some of these arguments. It will be as well to dispose of these 
before proceeding. 

In answer to the second argument, it has been maintained 
that the journey of Timotheus to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) was 
different from and subsequent to his mission to Corinth. If such 
a method of reconciling the accounts can in any way be avoided, 
it should not be resorted to. The philosopher’s rule with 
entities should be the historian’s with facts. They should not 
be unnecessarily multiplied. Here so far is there from being 
any necessity, that it is not easy to account for these repeated 
journeys, which moreover in some degree perplex the chro- 
nology, there being a difficulty in compressing all the events 
within the given time. 

In the statement on which my third argument is based, I am 
at issue with Wieseler (Chron. p. 58,) in a matter of fact. 
I can therefore only state the case and leave it for the judgment 
of others. He argues thus:—The language with which the 
Epistle opens (i. 12—ii. 11) was evidently prompted by St Paul’s 
distress at the opposition which his former letter had occasioned. 
Now this language describes his state of mind before the arrival 
of Titus. - Therefore some other messenger must have reached 
him meanwhile from Corinth. Who can this messenger have 
been but Timotheus? With Wieseler’s hypothesis as to the 
composition of the Second Epistle, built upon the argument 
here given, I have no concern. The argument itself too is 
unexceptionable, if the premise be once allowed. But does not 
his statement arise from an entire misconception? I believe 
ordinary readers will discern no such traces of tidings received 
before the arrival of Titus. They will read in the opening of 
the Second Epistle nothing more than the vague apprehensions 
and misgivings, which would naturally arise in the Apostle’s mind 
as to the manner in which a condemnatory letter, expressed in 
such fearless and uncompromising language—written moreover 
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in much affliction and anguish of spirit (2 Cor. ii. 4,)—would be 
received in a community where the most flagrant irregularities 
prevailed, and where his own apostolic authority was denied by 
a considerable number, and perverted to factious purposes by 


. others. Surely the language would have been far different; his 


fears would have been far more clearly defined, if he had actually 
received tidings; especially if these tidings had been brought by 
a messenger as trustworthy as Timotheus. 

The fourth argument has been answered on the supposition 
that St Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 is only speaking of those who 
took part in the collection of alms, and that, as the mission of 
Timotheus was quite independent of any such object, his name 
is properly omitted. But where does it appear that the list of 
names is so restricted? The word émdcovéxrycer, judging from the 
context, seems to refer rather to the abuse of the Corinthians’ 
hospitality, than to the gathering of the contributions. Meyer 
again accounts for the omission of Timotheus’ name on the 
ground that only the most recent visits to Corinth are here 
alluded to. Yet granting that his view is true, as probably it is, 
still the visit of Timotheus must have preceded that of Titus 
by a few weeks at most, and could not have been omitted on this 
account. The same able critic even considers, that any mention 
at all of Timotheus in the third person would be quite out of 
place, (on 2 Cor. xii. 18, cf. Einl. § 1) when his name is found 
in the superscription of the letter; and Mr Alford urges the 
same argument, though less strongly (Vol. ii. Prol. p. 56). It is 
a sufficient reply to Meyer to observe, that, whether out of 
place or not, it is what St Paul has done elsewhere, (e.g. 1 
Thess. iii. 3, 6,) and what therefore he might be supposed to do 
here. 

On the other hand, the direct arguments which have been 
employed by those who consider it improbable that Timotheus 
should have abandoned his design, do not seem to have much 
force. Mr Alford for instance considers the purpose of his 
mission as stated in 1 Cor. iv. 17, to be “too plain and precise to 
be lightly given up.” That the mission should have been 
entirely abandoned, is certainly unlikely. That it should have 
been transferred to other hands, when it was found incompatible 
with the discharge of Timotheus’ duties in Macedonia, so far 


from being an improbable supposition, seems to commend itself 
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by its very probability. Again it is suggested by Meyer, and 
here too Mr Alford endorses the suggestion, that the abandon- 
ment of the intended journey of Timotheus would have furnished 
another handle for the charge of fickleness against St Paul, and 
that we should have found the charge rebutted in the Second 
Epistle. This reason will probably not be considered of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the amount of evidence 
on the other side. For if we take into account, that the charge 
would lie primarily at the door of Timotheus, and not of the 
Apostle himself—that St Paul in announcing the design had 
expressed some doubts as to the possibility of its fulfilment—that 
the objects of the mission were not abandoned when it was 
found impossible for Timotheus to carry them out—and lastly, 
that the messengers sent by St Paul in his stead had a satis- 
factory explanation to offer to the Corinthians of this change of 
purpose—we can hardly suppose that the most captious of 
St Paul’s enemies would have thought it worth their while to 
employ such a lame expedient to injure his credit. In short, 
this case is no parallel at all to the circumstance of which his 
opponents did avail themselves to bring him into disrepute 
(2 Cor. i. 17). 

On the whole then, so far from finding anything conflicting 
in the evidence with regard to this mission of Timotheus, it 
seems that combining the hint of the possible abandonment of 
the design in the First Epistle, the account of the journey to 
Macedonia in the Acts, and the silence maintained with regard 
to any visit to Corinth or any definite information received 
thence through Timotheus in the Second Epistle, we discover an 
‘undesigned coincidence’ of a striking kind; and that it is 
therefore a fair and reasonable conclusion that the visit was 
never paid. 

By whom then was this mission fulfilled? At the close of the 
First Epistle (xvi. 11, 12,) certain ‘ brethren’ are mentioned, who 
appear to have been the bearers of the letter, and whom St Paul 
expected to rejoin him in company with Timotheus. The Apostle 
had urged Apollos to accompany this mission to Corinth, (v. 12,) 
but he for reasons easily intelligible had declined, considering . 
that his visit would be unseasonable. Now there is no mention 
of the names of these brethren in the First Epistle, but we find 
St Paul subsequently after his departure from Ephesus at Troas 
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awaiting the return of Titus from Corinth with tidings of the 
reception of his letter there (2 Cor. ii. 12), and falling in with 
him at length in Macedonia (2 Cor. vii.6). From this we might 
have supposed that Titus was alone. But from another allusion 
to this mission in the Second Epistle we find he was accompanied 
by a ‘brother,’ whose name is not given (2 Cor. xii. 18)*. What 
more probable than that Titus and ‘the brother’ accompanying 
him of the Second Epistle, are ‘the brethren’ of the First ? 

But why is Titus not mentioned by name? Might we not 
rather ask, why he should be so mentioned? His name never 
occurs in the Acts. His influence on the interests of the Church 
at large was probably not so great as that of Tychicus or 
Trophimus, certainly not as that of Apollos or Timotheus, He 


is brought into prominent notice in reference to the Churches of 


Corinth and Crete in particular; but we should doubtless be 
wrong in judging’ of his position in the Christian Church by the 
special importance with which he is invested in regard to indi- 
vidual communities. The fact that an Epistle of St Paul bears 
his name leads us almost unconsciously to assign a rank to him 
which he probably did not hold in the estimation of his con- 
temporaries. Titus then does not appear to have had a church- 
wide reputation at this time, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he was known specially to the Christians at Corinth. If so, 
the omission of his name presents no difficulty, and it is in 
accordance with St Paul’s manner to speak thus of his fellow- 


labourers (2 Cor. viii. 18, 22). No doubt Titus’ strength of 


character was well known to the Apostle when he despatched 
him upon this difficult mission, but it only approved itself to the 
Corinthians during his stay among them; and his earnestness 
and devotion while there, raised him so far above his colleague, 
that St Paul in writing to the Corinthians subsequently speaks 
in such a manner as to show that ‘the brother’ who accompanied 
him had sunk by his side into comparative insignificance. 

Titus then, we may suppose, had been selected by St Paul as 


* Tam ata loss to discover why Mr though I have not found any con- 
Stanley says, “This mission was com- firmation), but this has _ evidently 


- posed of Titus and ¢wo other brethren,” arisen from a confusion with the sub- 


(on 1 Cor, xvi. 12). The Syriac version 
indeed in 2 Cor. xii. 18, reads the plural 
“‘the brethren,” (I assume this to be 
the case on Mr Stanley’s authority, 


sequent mission, mentioned 2 Cor. viii. 
16. Mr Stanley does not give his 
reasons elsewhere (2 Cor. viii. 16; xii. 
18). 
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one of the bearers of the letter, that in the event of Timotheus 
being unable to prosecute his mission to Corinth, it might be 
fulfilled by one who would act in the same loving and devoted 
spirit. How did Titus 
communicate with Timotheus ? How was it known that Timotheus 
would be detained in Macedonia? MHere we are left to mere 
conjecture; but it seems not improbable that Titus and his 
companion took the less direct route to Achaia by way of 
Macedonia. They certainly returned that way, and there was, 
as far as we can see, no more reason for haste in the one case 
than in the other. 


But there is one link yet to be supplied. 


And if it was the apprehension of danger 
which deterred them from crossing the open sea at that early 
season of the year, they would have much more cause to entertain 
such fears on their journey thither than on their return, when the 
season was farther advanced. Probably the greater security of 
the indirect route was thought to compensate for the advantage 
in point of time, gained by sailing straight across the Hgzan* ; 
while the opportunity of communicating with Timotheus would 
be an additional motive in influencing their choice. 

If the view here taken be correct, it will overthrow all 
Wieseler’s chronological results with regard to the interval 
The facts 
are few and lead to no satisfactory conclusion; but as far as 
they go, they do not conflict with anything I have advanced. 

The data for determining the relative chronology of this period 
are these ; (1) St Paul stayed at Ephesus ‘for a season’ after 


between the writing of the First and Second Epistles. 


sending Timotheus into Macedonia, (éxécxev xpovorv, Acts xix, 22). 
(2) Timotheus had left before the First Epistle was written 
(1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10). (3) There is an allusion which makes 
it not improbable that the First Epistle was written shortly 
before Easter (1 Cor. v. 7,8). (4) St Paul here declares his 
intention of setting out to visit Corinth quickly (iv. 19). (5) 
We also learn from the same source, that he expected to stay at 
Ephesus till Pentecost (xvi. 8): and lastly (6) there is 





* The movements of St Paul in the 
following spring threw some light on 
this point. He had 
direct from Corinth to Syria. 


intended to sail 
His de- 
parture however was hastened by the 
discovery of a conspiracy against him, 


and he went by way of Macedonia, 
apparently on account of the early 
season of the year. He left Philippi 
nuépas Tav avipwv (Acts 
xx. 6). Cf. Conybeare and Howson, ii. 
p- 206. 
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reason to suppose that he was subsequently led to hasten his 
departure. It is not evident indeed that his life was endangered 
by the tumult at Ephesus*, but such an outbreak must have 
interfered with his preaching, and rendered his further stay there 
useless. At all events the language of St Luke places his 
departure in immediate connexion with this disturbance, in such 
a manner as scarcely to leave a doubt that it was determined by 
this circumstance (Acts xix. 41; xx. 1). It is probable there- 
fore, that he left before he had intended; and this explains 
another incident. We find St Paul, after his hurried de- 
parture from Ephesus, expecting to meet Titus at Troas, and 
when he was disappointed of this hope, advancing into Macedonia, 
where he was ultimately joined by him. Wieseler (Chron. p. 59) 
uses this as an argument, that St Paul’s departure cannot have 
taken place much earlier than he had originally intended ; for 
otherwise he could not have expected to find Titus so soon at the 
place of meeting determined upon. This seems to be a mistake. 
There is no reason for supposing that they had agreed to mect 
at Troas. The true state of the case appears to be this. 
St Paul had intended to await the return of Titus and his 
colleague at Ephesus. Subsequently being obliged to hasten 
his departure, he calculated they would have advanced as far as 
Troas before they met. In this calculation he proved to be 
wrong. 

If this view be correct, the hurried departure from Ephesus 
will obviously not affect the chronological question, which thus 
assumes a very simple form. We have the period from the 
writing of the First Epistle, shortly before Easter, (if we may 
lay so much stress on a doubtful allusion) till after the feast 
of Pentecost, when St Paul expected to leave Ephesus, for the 


* Wieseler considers it necessary to 
bring Timotheus back from Macedonia 
to Ephesus, because the plural in 2 Cor. 
i. 8 seems to show that he shared the 
danger with St Paul on the occasion of 
the outbreak. The question of the use 
of the plural is beset with difficul- 
ties ; but, waiving this, the language of 
St Paul (Or\ipews, €BapyjOnuer, eEamropn- 
Ojvac) must refer to something more 
than the mere momentary danger arising 
from the uproar. St Paul seems to 


have been subjected to a continuous 
persecution at Ephesus, which must 
have begun before the departure of 
Timotheus, and may have been shared 
by him. St Paul speaks in the First 
Epistle of his many adversaries (xvi. 8), 
and compares his struggles at Ephesus 
to a contest with wild beasts in the arena 
(xv. 32). Itis strange that éOnpioudxnoa 
should ever have been understood literal- 
ly, when the same imageis used 1Cor.iv. 9, 
ws émiPavarious, bre Odarpov eyernOnuer. 
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double journey of Titus, to Corinth and back. I have supposed 
that he went and returned by way of Macedonia. Even assuming 
that he travelled from Macedonia to Achaia by land, the interval 
is sufficiently great. Hug (Introd. ii. p. 381) calculates the 
single journey from Corinth to Ephesus at thirty-one days, but 
then he allows a wide margin which is quite superfluous. But, 
if it be thought that in this case more time would be required, 
we may suppose that Titus took ship at some port of Macedonia, 
(Thessalonica for instance) as St Paul seems to have done on 
one occasion on leaving Bercea (Acts xvii. 14; Wieseler’s Chron. 
pp. 42, 43), and returned the same way. This would be a 
considerable saving of time, and the perils of the open sea 
would in great measure be avoided. 


J. B. Ligutroor. 
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I. Novarum lectionwm et emendationum Specimen, in Xenophonte 
: Ephesio, Charitone, Heliodoro, Achille Tatio. 


(Continued from page 96.) 


Xenophon Ephesius. 


Lib. I. c. 1x.m. Habrocome Anthia dmav 1b rpécwmov jord- 
Cero, dmacav Sé tiv xdpny rots abris 6pOadpois mpoceriber Kal rovs orepdvous 
dveAdpBave Kal Ta xeiAn Tois xeiAeot Hitovoa cuveppadyket, kai doa évevdour, 
dua TOv xetrewv ex Wuyxis eis tiv Oarépov yuyny dia rod pidynuaros maperéep- 
mero. Cod. cuvvmppdxer pro misera voce ouveppadnxes. 

Ib. fin. péAdovras eis paxpdy eurecciv mroiv. Cod. eumeccioba. 


Lib. II. c. ul. in. Adrn 4 Mavro ek ris ovrmbouvs rod ‘ABpoxdpou 
diairns ddioKerar Kai dxatacyxéras eixe x.t.€. Cod. pera rod ‘ABpor. 

Ib. c. vi. fin. Barbarus Apsyrtus filiam credens vera dicere, 
que Habrocomen accusaverat os émeipace tiv mapbeviay tiv abrod 
apavica, jubet servos dépew mip kai pdorvyas kal maiew 7d petpdxior, 
"Hy 8€ 1d Oéapa edeewdv: ai te yap Bdoavot Td copa wav Hpan{ov, Bacaver 
dines dv oiketixav, Td Te aipa KaTéppet, Kal TO KaAXos euapaivero, Lpooijyev 
ait@ kat Seopa hoSepa kai mip kal padiota éxpijto tats Bacavos Kat’ avtod, 
TO vuphi tis Ovyarpos evderxvipevos, Sti cdppova mapOévov e~era. In cod. 
ai te yap...7d cana; spatium relictum est 4 litterarum; manus 
sec. inserunt Sacava, idem adscriptum in margine; Cobetus 
itaque supplet wAnyai. Pro éerae cod. recte d£era. 


Lib. III. c. vu. fin. Anthia, que credebatur esse mortua, 
sepelitur; in sepulchro in vitam cedit; pradones sepulerum 
spoliaturi aperiunt, quos illa, réAn’ édeiro, Gvdpes, otrwés mor’ ore, 
Aéyouca—eicacbe tod capatos—Nai mpds tay Oedv Tay ratpdav tpar, 
wy pe nuepa SeiEnre, thy adéua vuxros Kal oxdrovs Suvatvyovcav. Cod. addit 
more, pro trav 0. tov marp. ipav habet pis bedv aitay trav ratpdarv 
bpiv. 

Ib. c. XII. m. Otros 6 “Apakos cixe yuvaixa dpOijvar puapayv—Kuvd 
tovvoya. Avtn i Kuve épa rod ‘ASpoxdpou evOis ayOévros eis Thy oikiav Kat 
ovkére Kateixe: Sew kai epacOrvat kai dmodavew eOchee ris emibvpias. Cod. 
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Lib. IV. c.u. m. euminre: 8 ‘ABpoxduns (cruci adnexus) 76 pedipari, 
kat ebépero ovre Tod VSatos airoy adikodvtos, ore Trav Seopav éeprodiCdrrar, 
otre trav Onpiwvy mapaBdarrévtwy, GdAda Twapanéumovtos Tov pevpatos: pepd- 
pevos 8 eis ras éuBodds Séxerar tas eis rv Oddatray rod NeiAov k.r.é. 
Cod. épyera pro déxerac uti jam Hemsterh. emendaverat. 

Ib. c. 1. fin. jv & airois cai rd Anornpiov dvdpav_ Tevtaxoviar. 
Cod. dvév id est dvOperer. 


Lib. V. c. 1. m. Senex quidam Habrocomz amores suos 
narrat, véos jpaaOnv—kdpns moditidos, OedEwdns tot’vowa.—Kai tH wdrdee 
mavvuxidos dyouervns, cvvmOopey addnAors, audorépovs ddyyoupevov Oeod Kai 
dredavoaper, dv evexa ovr Oopev. Cod. recte ddnyourro id est ddnyoir- 
ros. Nonnullis interjectis, pergit senex rairy ody dei re (re cod. 
addit) és (don AGAS kai cvyKatakeipar—od yap ofa viv dparai oot, rova’ry 
gaiverai por GAN’ evvod rékvov, ola pév Av ev Aaxedaipon, ota & ev rH puyj- 
ras mavvuxidas evvod. Cod. adjicit ras cvvOjxas évvod. 

Ib. c. Iv. fin. Acaonudraroy (Apidis templum) & Aiyirre, Kai 6 
eds trois Bovdopevors partever. "“EmewSav yap tis mpooedOav evénrat, Kai 
8enOn rod Beod, ards péev eerow, of S€ wept tod ved Tod Oeod Aiyimrioe & pev 
katadoyadny, a 8 ev pérpe mpodéyovor tdv éaopevav Exacta. Cod. zepi 
rov vem (lege rév vedv) maides Aiyimriot x.7.€. : 

Ib. c. vil. Queritur Habrocomes, idod,—AvOaia—sé ods ‘ABpoxd- 
pns €pyarns Téxyns Topas kai Td cGpa trrorébeka Sovdeta: Kai ed pev eixdv 
twa édmida evtpyoew te Kat Tod AowTod ovyKataBidoecba, ToiTo TavTwY 
dpewov pe mapenvbeiro, Ex TIIANTQNAMEINON corrigendum videtur 
MANTQNANTONAEINON, ubi librarius unum dvréy omiserit. 

Ib. c. X11. m. ‘Qs & ei8ov ddAyAovs (Habr. et Anthia) «is yp 
katnvéxOnoav: Kxaretye 5 adrods moda Kal rrotkida 7aOn, Hor}, Aimy, PoBos, 
) TGV Mpotepwy pyyjpn, TO THY peAddvrev déos. Cod. kareixe 8 adrods woAAa 
dpa 7a0n k.t.€. 


Chariton. 


Lib. I. ec. 1v. m. Falso accusat aliquis invidia ductus Callir- 
rhoén adulterii, paratumque se dicebat adulterum sistere; cui 
Cheereas, dvotvx} pev airé mapa cod xapw, airomrns yevéeoOar Td Tpav 
kaxav, 6 pev dé deigar, Grws evAoyadrepov epavrov avédw. Cod. ray éeyav 
kaxov, Guas dé deigov. 

Ib. fin. Hoc drama jam agitur; pseudoadulter vesperi Cal- 
lirrhoés domum intrat, quod Chereas (domum observans) 6eaca- 
pevos ovKert Katéoxev GAN’ ecicedpapev en’ aditopape Tov potxdv avaipnor. 


6 8€ €AOadv mapa Thy avAcov Oipay imooras, evOds eEHrAOev. Cod. dvatpyoor. 
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6 pev ov mapa x.t.€. Paucis interjectis Kad\tppén—agderos kai amvous 
eréxetto x.t.€. Cod. éxerro. 

Ib. ec. v. fin. Of pév ody Sixacrai tiv amodvovoay Wipov avébecar. 
Cod. eecav. 

Ib. c. vi. fin. Callirrhoé, quam credebant diem obiisse, effer- 
tur ; epepov S€ rHv Krivny of Svpaxociav epnBo, Kai émnxodovber 7d wAijOos. 
rovrav O€ Opnvav padtora Xatpéas yeovero, Cod. Opnvowvrar. 

Ib. c. 1x. fin. Illa in sepulero jacens reviviscit ; praedones et 
hic sepulerum aperiunt, quorum ducem Theronem Callirrhoé 
sic alloquitur, éAéncov, doris mor ei tiv ovx edenOeioay im’ avdpds oddé 
yovéwy: pz) arokreivns nv céowkas paddov. ebdponcev 6 Onpwr, kai oia Sewos 
avip, evonoe tiv ddndeav. In egregia Reiskii versione heec ita ver- 
tuntur. ‘Ne perimas quam servas te magis. Theroni sic animus 
rediit.” Sed distinguendum ante paddov et vertendum, “ Theroni 
animus accessit.” 

Ib. c. XI. mM. of Anorai vycouvs pixpas Kal mods mapémdeov «.T.€. 
Cod. kat mores. 

Ib. c. xu. m. Preedones Miletum tendunt; navis appellitur ; 
Theron cum duobus amicis in urbem currit ut emtorem captivee 
Callirrhoés queerat et furtorum reliquorum ; hic ille ad se “ dvénros 
ei, @ Onpwv, dmrodéAouras yap 71n TecavTas rpepats apyvpov Kal xpvody ev 
épnpia, ws podvos Anotns. ovK oldas, Gre tiv Oddarrav Kai GAAou TAE€ovar 
metpatai. éyw dé kal rods nuerépous hoBotua, pr) Katadurdévres nuads amo- 
mrevowow. Ovderw yap Tois Sixaordrouvs éotpatoAdynoas, iva vot THY TictLW 
gvdarrwow, adda Tovs movnporarous dvdpas, ov joes. Quemadmodum 
Reiskius vertit. ‘“ Neque enim profecto viros conscripsisti summz 
probitatis et justitie, qui fidem tibi servent integram sed bipedum, 
quos nosti, nequissimos.” Hoc ipsum, dico, in cod. legitur, ot 
Symov yap. 


Lib. Il. c. 11.m. adda 8é tH &@, mp aicbécba Tovis modAOs immo 
eréBn. Cod. aya dé 79 &» uti Abreschius correxerat. 

Ib. c. v. Callirrhoé a Dionysii ministro emta in agro degit; 
cui una ex reliquis ancillabus persuadere conatur ut Veneris 
templum adeat, ibique Dionysio dicat queenam sit. ‘Axoteaca pev 
obv €Badifev 4 Kaddippdn, Oappotoa 8 Spas dia rd ev iep@ yernoeoOar rH 
épurtav abrovs. Cod. dxovoa per odv. 

Lib. III. c. 1. m. Preedones domum redeunt, Oadarrevorres b¢ 


‘ > > , - ~ = 
moAvy xpdvov, €v amropia KatéoTngay Tav dvayKaiwy, padtora d€ Tov moToU— 


oi pév ody GAXot mravres €Ovnoxov ind Sins. Theron solus non moritur : 
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ro 8€ dpa ths mpovoias dpyiv Bacavos Kai oravpos tiv avdpa tnpovons. 
Cod. rd 8€ dpa rijs mpovoias Epyov Hv, uti Abreschius emendaverat. 

Ib. c. VIII. dywudoa } Kaddippdn, ph mpodob_ 1d dmdppnrov airis, 
réiacer éhevOepwbjvat Mrayydva, tiv pdvny ait ovverdviav, bre mpds Avovdcrov 
bev eyxipor, iva pH pdvov ek Tis -yvapuns GAAA Kal éx Tis Toxns exn Xdpis Tov 
map aitis. Cod. exp 1d morév x. airijs. 

Lib. IV. c. Iv. in. Tavrny riv émorodiv (Mithridates) f8axev 
‘Yyivo, TO muotorate,—napayvprebeis ait@ kai tov iiov Epwra: éypawe dé 
kat ards mpos KadXtppony, edvoray émiderxvipevos aith Kai Kndepoviar, ore de 
exeivnv Xaipéav €owoe cai cupBovdetor pi) bBpica tov mparov avdpa, imeo- 
Xvotpevos airéce otparnynoew draws GAAjAovs dwoddSwow x.r.é. Ad mapa- 
yopvobeis vir doctus adnotat “quamvis usitatius sit mrapayupvabeis, 
ferre tamen potest ... aa6cis aor. 1 pass. quoque vicem medii 
habent, qui seepissime alternant.” Sed codex habet rapayupvdcas! 
Pro airdéce cod. airés. 

Ib. c. vit. fin. Callirrhoé péya efye mapaptOiov Kai rv Xaipéov 


ragov éxeivov. Cod. éxei. 


Lib. V.c. m1.m. Callirrhoén videntes barbari perculsi ita 
ut non amplius crederent Rhodogunen adesse, quee et ipsa se 
victam agnoscens, xai pyre dredOeiv duvapevn, pyre exdeimerOat Oédovca, 
imédu thy oxnvi pera ths Kaddppéns. Ad ékdeirecbac Abreschius 
adnotavit “éd. esse hic obscurari et metaphoram petitam a sole 
qui eclipsin patietur.” Cod. Br&readau. 

Ib. V. c. 1. m. Mithridates adulterii accusatus apud regem 
causam agere jubetur ; pdvos d€ yevduevos exadeoe Xatpeav, Kai py mpods 
aitév: "Ey® xaiopat, kat drodotvai oo OedAjoas Kaddtppdny éyxadodpat: 
Ty yap ony emoroAny, hv eypaas mpos thy yuvaixa, Atovictos eue dyoi 
yeypapeva x.r.€. Legendum ’Ey® xpivoya id est, “ dies mihi dicetur 
et me criminantur quod reddere tibi Callirrhoén volui.” 

Lib. VIL. ¢.1.in. Tayéws roivuy éppnoavres ediwxov Baoiéa, mpoo- 
movovpevor €Oédew exeive cvotpareverOar—xarédaBov dé thy otpariay emi ro 
morau@ kai mpoopigarvtes trois dpudopidagw rxoovbovr, id est ‘ depre- 
hendunt exercitum apud fluvium et sequuntur avium custodibus 
immixti.”  Avium custodes in malam rem abeant, cod. émo6o- 
pidragw id est extremi agminis custodes. 

Ib. c. 1. m. Cheereas orpariiy npeiva cities elev "EAAnves ev 
otparorredo. Cod. Cheer. ™ p@Tov dynpewva. 

Lib. VIII. c. 1. fin. eet & aides pev Baxpiwy kat Supynparor «.7.€. 
Cod, ddts Fv 8. « 7.6. 


Vou. Il. May, 1855, 14 
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Ib.c.1v. Callirrhoé Staterze valedicens “ yéuryqod pov, inquit, 
—ovviornpt vol rd Téxvov pov, 5 Kai av ndéws cides, vouite exeivo mapabnxny 
(1. mapaxarabyxny) Exew airis euod.” Cod. avr’ épod. 

Ib. c.1v. Dionysius queritur, am@Aecé pe Kawi (ndrorumia kai 
BaBvdov. Cod. xevy ¢. kai od, B. 

Ib. c. vi. m. Hermocrates Callirrhoé filia conspecta, (js, réxvov, 
i} kai TovTo memAaynpat.—Aaxpva macw éyeiro peta xapas. perakd d€ Todv- 
Xappos emkatamdei tais GAdats tpinpecw. GAdos yap qv memiorevpevos Tov 


@AXov orddov amo Kumpov x.7.€. Cod. airis yap x.r.é 


Heliodori thiopica, 


Lib. I.c.1.m. 6 & aiyadds peord mavta copdtav veoopayay, Tov 
pev apdnv dmododdrov, trav 8& jyOvytwr, Kai pépect TSY Topatev ert omatpdv- 
tov x.t.€. Orationem paullo negligentiorem esse putant inter- 
pretes in peora mavra; A recte peords amas. Pro pépeot x.1.€. 
Hemsterhus. bene pedeot ért oraipovar. 

Ib. c. vil. in. Preedones, Chariclea capta, ad suos redeunt, 
qui illis obviam fiunt, cai rd xaddos rijs képns Ocoméowdy Te xphpa mepucKo- 
mourtes, iepa Tia 7 vaods moAVypioous amogecvAT aba mapa TaY spoTrexvav 
tmeAdpBavov, mpocadnpiaba Sé Kat tHv i€perav aitiy, Kat avTo eumvouy 
perhxOat ro dyadpa dia tis kdpns bn’ ayvoias cixafov. Codd. Pal. et Vatic. 
cum Taurin. et AB in’ dyporkias. 

Ib. c. x.m. Demeeneta conjugi, 6 davpacris, noi, kai eis eve vea- 
vias, 6 Kowds Hav trais, dv ey mA€ov Kal God moAAdKs Hyamnoa k.7.€. Quid 
significent Oavpacris cis cue et dyamay moddAdnis? Sed recte kai cis 
éue et rodAaxs desunt in A. 

Ib.c. XU. m. Adyvou ré twos Sdobev avyy diueEemumre «.7.€. Sic 
recte AB pro évdov. 

Ib. c. xt. fin. ef pytpdos 4 pntpud mados emeodeixvura. A ém- 
Seixvurat. 

Ib. c. xxv. fin. Theagenes Chariclese, ri ody ¢Bovderdé cou ta ris 
kadjs Snunyopias; TO pev yap adeAddv pe cavtqs avamAdrrewv codov eis 
imepBodrrjy, kai méppw tis ep’ piv {nrorumias amayov x.r.é. B dor. ris 
ep jpiv ax, quod bene observandum, quum ceeteroquin hujusmodi 
constructio apud reliquos eroticos occurrat: sed multis etiam 
in locis apud aurez eetatis scriptores talia transponenda, que 
intrusa a librariis serioris evi. 


Ib. cc, XxIx. diadpaom. Vat. diadpavar. 
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Lib. II. c. x1x. in. Jurant Th. et Char. pyror’ drodeivew éxdvres 
x.t.€. AB aod. dddndAous éxdvres. 

Ib. ec. xx. Cnemon Bovddpevos xabeddew amnixero tov 5 €Bovrero, 
xarerarépors dveipors tis dAnOeias évtvyydvev x«.t.é. Electione Pal. 
codicis, dmyyxero rectissime Commelinus et Canterus amnvxeto 
eruerunt, quod ipsum AB habent. 

Ib. c. xxt. in. Pro otk dvedos, émevds “EXAnve Zouxas avdpi x7.€. AB 
cum Vat. et Taur. recte otxoiv, 7 8 bs ered} «.7.€. 

Ib. c. xxx1. m. ezeeds) S€ Tod xpdvov mpoiovros » Tis Képns axp7) 
kat peiCovos dpas epavragero row eiwOdros x.7.é. A axpur peiwv, os dpas, ep. 

Lib. III. c. vi. fin. jdero rovrots 6 Xapixdjjs—xai perdudoas, Topevo- 
pa viv ds adriy (sic AB), ereyev. cidé cou idrov, cvprpobupnOnre x.1.€. 
AB pro ultima voce recte cupmopedénr.. 

Ib. c. v. fin. kai riv dada ddKdrepov 1 pév evexeipiterv, 6 8 imed€éxero 
«.t.€. Vat. cyodairepov pro 6Axér. 

Lib. IV. c. mu. fin. ef 3é re dei Kai Képrov mpoorévat ois eipnyevois 
x.t.€. A xdurov mpoceivat. 

Ib. c.1v.in. Theagenes confecto jam medio stadio 7d Sdéupa 
ddov eis THY XapikXeray reivas, Bedos emi oKxomdy eépeTo K.T.E. B xadarep 
BeXos. 

Ib. c. xtv. fin. °2 Oavpaour—ire ce expiv Emecbat Kai xaipew—rore 
axvOpards Kai civvous, kai povovod Opnveis x.t.€. Pro érecOa lege pderOa. 

Lib. V. c. vi. in. Ovx dpas, Theagenes Chariclez dicit, as (6 
Saipwv) dvyais emurvvarres metparnpia Kat Tois ex Oadartns atérots Ta ek Tis 
yis prrorpetra yaterdrepa; in A deest yarer. Tum lege émovvarrew. 

Ib. xvmt. med. Senex piscator surdus pro foribus rete lace- 
ratum reficit, cui Calasiris, xaipe, © Bédrurte, Kat pate rou tis av 
Tuyo Kataywyns: 6 dé, epi rv mAnoiov axpav, yn, xoupads mérpa tis 
mporepaias évexOev Steomdpaxra: (nimirum rete). Kayo, rodro per, pny, 
ovdey Seopa pabeiv: spws 8 obv xpnotas av morys Kai prravOpaeras, 7} adros 
imodexdpevos, 7 erepov ichyyovpevos x.t.€. A evoyxebev pro eveyOev. AB 
Trowoins. 

Ib. c. xxix. in. pndé dydrci. B pndé dicoxdrciv; paullo inferius 
6 Tpaxivos xaipwv ovrw mpooragew emnyyeAdero «.7.€. AB mpage. 

Lib. VI.c. v. Chariclea cum Theagenem non cerneret cum 
iis qui abiecrant illum queesitum, Atydy re dvaxwoxioaca x.t.€. In 
Lugdun. codice vel potius apographo codicis d\vyov ; lege di@Avyior. 

Ib. c. vit. in. Mercator Naucratites Cnemoni, tibi évyarépa 
tavtnvi thy éuiv dppdte Navoikdrcav, mpoika emdorvs (sic B) airds pév 
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mdeiorny Sony, tiv mapa cod dé madw cirnpéva xpiver, €€ od yévos Kai oikoy 
kai €Ovos 7d ody éyvopioa. A madac pro maw. 

Ib. c. xv. fin. Vetul isti incantatrici, que artibus suis effecit 
ut filius mortuus loqueretur heec ille minitatur, otf 6 mais cou mepi- 
cwbeis eraméet, ott ait tov amd ious expevén Oavatov. add dn Tov 
cautis Bioy év ovtws abéopos mpageot karavakecaca—Biaiay ovk eis paxpav 
tmoornon tedeutny: V. dei 87, quod etiam erui potest ex dydj quod 
A habet. 


Lib. VII. c. m. fin. aire 8€ ryv &x marpidos puyjy émBeBovdevkas 
x.7.€. AB ériBeBAnkas. 

Ib. c. vi. ‘O 8€ Ovapis emi rov Terdoipw dpuncer. ov pev iméotn ¥ 
éxeivos THY odor, GAA THY TpwTHY Kivnow Tpameis emi Tas mUAas elophoa 
eis rd dotu mpobvpodpevos. B adda thy mp. k. eis puyiy tpameis emi ras 
mvvas ‘ero elo. K.T.€. 

Ib. c. x. fin. ei 8€ cot cal TG OG Kaddee mpooTvyxeiv adriv avicayu 
n7.€. B mpocyeiv. 

Ib. c. xtv. in. Calasiridem mortuum Chariclea deflet, Ti kai 
Gi Set &rt,—eis moiay dhopadrras édrrida; 6 xetpaywyds tis Eevns, 7 Baxtnpia 
tis mrarns, 6 Eevayds (A Eevaywyds) tis emi rhy éveycodoay, 6 Tay pivrav 
dvayvopiopos, 7 mapauxn tov Svotuxnuater,  evmopia Kat Avots TaY 
aruxnuarev (AB Gunxavev) 9 mavrev (rév adjicit AB) xa@ jpas ayxvpa 
KaAdoupis drddone. 

Lib. VIII. c. 1. fin. dmoxpimrew ra kata tod Seondrov pr ekeveyxar. 
A éveyxav, ; 

Ib. c. m. in. Ubi Latine vertitur “quando jam versari etiam 
cum extraneis lege pontificia permittebatur;” sapareioda in 
Grecis; quod corrigendum et scribendum d:arrac bar. 

Ib. c. 1x. in. xamesd) thy mupkaiay os dre peyiorny évivay oi Syynot, Kai 
rip prAdya troBadddvrev Aaympas eEqmrov x.7.€. A Evnoay, | évgcar illud 
bonum ; sensus enim, postquam rogum exstruxerunt. 

Ib. c. x1. fin. eixdgo Sivape ria cixew 7 AiO@ rupds puyadevtiKyy. 


A rew. 
Lib. IX. c.1.in. mpopOjva, AB Piva. 


Ib. c. v. in. — epos te rod reixous—exkarappinrerat. “ pars muri 
corruit.” B éyxarepeimerat. 

Ib. c. vil. in. raira dkovovtes of mpecBeis ert dvnecay x.t.é. AB 
émavyjecay. 


Ib. c. xiv. in. “Hdy yoov mparrépevos éwparo (Persarum dux) «.r.é 


A rapararrépevos, acie instructa. 
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Ib. c. xtx. im. of 5€ puxpois pev trois Bédeow, i@ d€ Spaxdvtwv redspa- 
ypevas eiorokevorres, x.t.€. V. bene rehappaypévos. 

Ib. ec. xx1. in. Oroondatem Persarum ducem bello captum 
rex Hthiopum Hydaspes rogat, riva cavté riypwplav dpites; Kai donv 
iv, pn, Bacrreds oipos (sic A) trav ody twa otparnyav vddtrovra cot 
niotw AaBov anytncev. Ovxoriv, pn 6 ‘Ydaorns, éemnvecey av kat Swpnod- 
pevos amremeupev, et Baoideds ddnOys €ott GAG py) TUpavvos x.t.€<. A pro 
cat donv habet kai ds, Hv dv, tum e? Baowdets ris éotw ddnOis Kal pH Te 

Lib. X. c. vin. fin. Pueri puellaeeque bello capti ab Athio- 
pibus diis immolantur, qui vita integri Soli, reliqui Baccho; quod 
ut sciant focum adhibent, quem quivis captivus conscendere 
debet, qui talis erat efficacie, dere mdvra trav pi) xabapiy Kai Gddos 
emtopkouvTa caraibew: tev 8¢ dmevavriay (legendum dvariwv), ddvmes 
mpooierOa thy Bdow. Tovrovs pev 83) TH Atcovicw—areKAnpour, mri dvo 
mov kat tTpi@v “EAnvider, ai ths éoxdpas émBaoa, wapbevevey eyvwpiaOnaav. 
A veavidwy pro ‘EAA. 

Ib. c. 1x. in. Theagenes foco conscenso, rerum venerearum 
expers esse invenitur, itaque apds ri Araxi iepoupyiay nitpemifero, 
kai Aéy@v Hpeua mpos tiv Xapikreay, tamixepa map Aidioye tay Kabapov 
Biovvrey rorade, Ovoiat Kai odayal ta émabda Tov Gwppovoivrar k.t.€. A Kara 
Aéyor abjecto rodde. 

Ib. fin. xaé jpérepov véov. A vépor. 

Ib. c. xx. fin. Chariclea rogat ut sua manu Theagenem in- 
terficere sibi concedatur ; cui Hydaspes respondet, patriis legibus 
id negotium datum esse Solis Luneeque Sacerdotibus, usque 
quee jam nuptz essent, dc 4 Kata oe mapbevia Korver Ty ovK oid 
drs yeyvouerny airiav. A et V. airnow pro airiay. 

Ib. c. xxiv. in. 6 dé (A d€ 8)) MepdnBos mpos tiv axon ths vipdns, 
ip’ ydovns O dpa xai aidods, oid ev pedaivy tH xpoia dSivedabe hounryGeis, 
olovel mpos aiddAnv rod épvOjparos émSpapdvros. A oiovei mupi aiéddy unde 
eliciendum oiovei supés mpds aibadny x.7.é. 

Ib. c. xxvu. in. Camelopardalis est péyedos pev eis xapndov 
pérpov inpowpevor ({dor) xpoiay dé cai émdepuida poriow avOnpais eorrypé- 
vov. A xpoiav dé kai Sopay mapdddews fp. x.7.€. 

Ib. c. xxvut. in. 6 pdvos, ws éddxer, 7d Onpiov Katwmtevkads «.T.€, 
A os éouke, 

Ib. c. xxx1. in. Theagenes rogat adda tis 6 tpdmos Tis dyewvias ; 
Tladns, eimev 6 ‘YSaomns. Kat dre d€ odyi Kai Euprjpys kai évimduws, iva te 
peEas i) raav, eumAnow Xapixrccav «.7.€. A xai ds, ri 8 odyi cai .—iva 


Te peya peas «.T.€. 
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Ib. c. xxv. in. Charicles Hydaspi narrat, jv po Ovyarnp, od 
Baowred, ris pev rhv ppdvgow, kai oia 7d eidos, Ocacdpevor (pdvoy uddit A), 
> , * , > ’ , 2 > ie 297 
emagios dy pe éyew emorevoate-—tavtnv ovtos—Eédabey ex Tav advTor 
aitay riy Képny drogvAjoas, Kat ddvtav Tov 'AmdéAXwvos. 816 kai (eis addit 
A) spas doeBeiv dixaios dv vouiobein, rov mérpiov ipav Gedy ‘AwéAkova—xai 
To ékeivov (iepdv add. A) répevos BeBnrt@oas: cvvepyov 8 aitG mpos tiv 
evayh Tavrny mpakw wevdorpopyrov tivds Meuirov yeyovdros, ereidy Kata THY 
Oerradiay eyerdunv, tov dvtwy moditav ekartav ovdapas evpioKoy, éxdoroy 
éxeivov Tovrov, ei (hoc dele cum A) kai cis ofayiy— os ddaoropa mapa- 

’ ec ‘ , 4 . > , a” > = 
xe@pnoavrev «.t.€é. A Kata tr. Ger. perabéwy Kai map’ Oiraiwy dvrav avrod 


Todtrav e€aitav K.T.€. 


Achilles Tatius. 


Lib. I. c. 1. fin. Kai ravri 8¢ Aéyov—eri twos GAgous airy aya, &vba 
—rapéppet Vdwap Wuyxpdv te kai Stavyés, ofov amd xlovos aptt AvOeions apyxerat. 
Kadicas ovv airov émi twos Oaxov xapatndov, kat aitis mapaxabtodpevos: 
@pa cot, pny tis tav Adywv axpodcews: mavtws 8 6 [rowodros] rdémos HdUs, 
kai pvOev d&ios [imapyer] epwrixdv. ‘O 8 Gpyerat rod Aéyew «.7.€. Pro 
dpxerae Cobetus épyerau. Scaligerus recte abjicit rowiros, nec hoe 
loco admiserim imdpye, quod si ab hoc auctore scriptum esset, 
dixisset 6 rdmos imapye: dvs kai p. a. €p. Nec hie exspectes co, 
quum potius po deberet; credo roimy vel tale quid auctorem 
scripsisse. 

Ib. c. vit. ’Emirapwktver ody rd petpaxtoy dmobéobat tov ydpov x.r.€. 
Cobetus drwfcioGa. 

Ib. c.xur.in. ‘Hyeis pev ody rair’ epirocopodper epi tov beod: ekaidhyns 
d€ mais elorpéxes Tav Tov Xapixdéous oixerdy x.7.€. Legendum d€ tis 
eloTpexet. 

Ib. fin. Charicles equo vehens, rav putjpwr ovkére xpareiv Suva- 
pevos, Sods 8 éavriv duws TO Tod Spdpou mvevpart, THs TUxns Hv. Legendum 
Sods 8° €avrév 1 7.5.0. (dros) THs TdxNs Hv. 

Lib. II. c. xm. fin. Népov yap drros Bugavriows, cits 4pmacas map- 
Oévoy pbaras moimoee yuvaixa, yanov exew thy Biav, mpoceixe TOUT@ TO 
von. Cobetus pro ry Biav 1. gnpiar. 

Ib. c. xxxiv. in. ‘AAAakas & 6 cis orovdy erpexev ds én’ adrov «.T.é. 
Imo avaiéas. 

Lib. III. c. vi. dpapev eixdva Sirdrpv- Kai 6 ypapeis éy€ypamto: 
EvavOns per 6 ypapeds, 7 & cixoy x.7.€. Lege éeveyéyparro. 

Ib. c. x. fin. 98 rdv Opivov opxnoopa x.r.€. Legendum éopyn- 


cvouat. 
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Ib. c. xxv. in. Phoenix avis patrem sepelit hoc modo; cpipyns 
Badov—sopitres Te TH oTdpate Kai Kovdaiver Kata péoor, kai Td Spvypa Oxy 
yiverat T@ vexp@. "EvOeis dé wai evapudoas tov dpyy tH odpm kat els Td 
xdopa yniv@ xepati, emt Tov Neidov ovtws imrarat rd épyov pepwv. Legen- 
dum kai Buoas ro x. k.7.€. 

Lib. IV. c. xix. Crocodilus gor: 8€ tod Novrod Bdoovpdrepos ta 
odpara x.t.€, dedit auctor, ni fallor, rod immou BX. ra Sppara. 


Lib. V. c. m1. in. Eidas ody aunyavoy rd Tuxeiv, ouvribgow émBovdjy, 
Anorav dporéxvev cvyxporncas x.t.€. Scaligerus Ayorjpuov pro Aygorar. 

Ib. c. 1v. fin. Procne ry decay emi dpOadrpors jpede rod Typéws, 
Th Aaa ra Sueppwydra Tod xiTavos emi Tovs pacrods exreey. Scaligerus 
pro éxAccey recte cider. 

Ib. c. v. in. adrijs (ndorumias Gdives viKdot Kal THY yaoTépa. Movoy 
yap épdca (ai) yuvaixes anacat tov Thy evvy AeAUTNKETA, Kav TaTXwoW ev 
ois mowovor ovx Hrrov Kakdy, THY Tod macxew AoyiLovrar ovppopay TH Tov 
roveiv Hdovg. Excidit ov ante Aoyiforra.. 

Ib. c. vi. fin. De Pharo turri sermo injicitur: dpos jy év péon 
ty Oaraoon keipevov, adtov airav trav vepav. ‘“Yréppe dé vdwp Katwbev 
adtov Tov mroupatos: Td 8 emt Oaracons ciotyKer Kpepdpevov. "Es 8€ thy Tov 
dpous dxpomodw 6 Tay veo KuBepyjtns dvéreAdev GAdos. Recte quidem 
vidit Scaligerus jAws requiri, male aAdos abjicit; scribendum 
avéreAXev GAXos 7ALos. 

Ib. c. xv. in. “Odedov elyov rv adriy iow tH Kow@ Tod Epwros 
mupl, wa coe wepixvbecioa karéprcéa. Perspicuum est sententiam hanc 
his debere inesse “utinam in meo igne amoris eadem que in 
vulgari vis sit, ut complexuum meorum contactu flammam in te 
immittam.” Greece scrib. videtur, dpedov cixe rv airy iow ra 
Kow@ TO TOU Epwros mip iva x.7.€. 

Lib. VI. c. xx. in. Kat 6 ©€paavdpos ody, rd pev mparov edriLev eis 
tov Epwra evtuxnoev, Sdos Aevkinmns Soddos Hv: atvyjoas 8 ay HAmiev, 
adijxe t@ Oup@ tas jdovds. Cobetus ras jvias pro 78. 

Lib. VII. c. xiv. in. ‘Qs & amnAdayn eyo trav Bacaver, diedéAvTO pev 
ro Stxaornptov, dxdos 7 Hv mepl ewe Kai OdpuBos, Tay pev eAcovvTwy, Tav Se 
erbeaévtav, trav & dvarvvOavopever. Lege émitwbatovrwy id est quidam 
vicem meam dolebant, nonnulli me conviciabantur, quidam me 
interrogabant. 








. 
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Selecte Emendationes. Scripsit G. A. Hirscuie. 


J. Stobzei Florilegium. (Cf. Editio Th. Gaisford. Oxon. 1822.) 
V. 1. Tit. 1.1.67. Acyopds pév dv 6 xparéwr, ras yrdouos: Oupis de 
6 xKparéov TO péveos: émbupia 8€ 4 Kpatoica TH emOvuntiKa ddeds. 
Videtur AA€Ooc male lectum pro MEPEOC. 

Ib. Tit. ut. 1. 79. y. 1G dvorvxoivrs pi) emeyéda. Lege émeyyéda. 

Ib, Tit. v. 1. 100. Ei d¢€ rowvde ducyxepes TH Kaip@ imdpxor, peurnoo, 
Gre ph kdpvev in’ dxvovvrav imovpyi, eobiov ind pr) eoOidvroy K.T.€. Pro 
YIIOKNOYNTON lI. YIIOMONOYNTON. 

Ib. Tit. x. 1. 44. Xpnydrav dpeéis, } yu dpitnrar kdp@, mevins €oxatns 
moAdbv xaXrerwrépn. Pro KOPQI |, OYPQI. 

Ib. Tit. xvi. 1.43. ‘Adr’ ovxi 6 Adkey rowoitos, os idev Twa, mapa- 
Keyevov avtov dpyidiov tay midvwv Kai moAuTeAGy, Urs Tpudpjs avatwdopevov 
ayeiv adro kat packorra pi Sivacba GAN’ eyo, en Kai yurds Sivapat Kai 
tpayov. Ex KAITPAYOY elicio KAIIEPAKOC. 

Vol. II. Tit. xx1x. 1. 52. Od kadédv, 3d pire mavra Adyov méte TéK- 
rova hori. 1. xpévov pro dAdyov. Cf. Comm. Pal. J. F. Baglii, p. 33. 
849. 

Ib. Tit. xu. 1.133. Tai pév dv idea ras dcavopas toradrat rai 8é 
eixdves €v Tais moXTeiats Kat Tois otkots Oewpéovrat: Tisai Te yap Kai KoAdoets 
kat dperat €& tow rois peifoor kai peioor Siavéuera, 7 e& aviow f) Ta apera 
imepéxer, 4} TH TrovT@, 7} Kai Svrduet. Pro APETAI 1. APXAI, tum dele 
kat Kodacets. 

Ib. Tit. xx. 1.39. 08 8 && dpyas vopobéra Tb pécov trav avOporev 
oractpov ov ay Stvawro mojoa. Ex OYKANA. 1. OYKAA. 

Ib, Tit. xiv. 1. 63, 1. 34. "Apiora 3€ Ka ppeotro rovrov, ei peyado- 
ppovd te Kai aSpov Kai dAryodéea tmapackevator avrév «.r.é. Riehkenius pro 
dBporv recte duepov: de 8 et » confusis vide Bastium. 

Ib. Tit. cv. 1. 48. Ovx of8 drm mémoBas dpyupio, matep x.t-€. Pro 
oral |. omac. 


Appendix e MS. Florent. Tit. 1. 14, p. 25. Oi Sreckoi épardv 
elvat TO oxdros: €x yap Ths dpacews mpoxeicbai twa em’ aitd aitny. Deleto 
airy |. mpoxeioba axrivas vide |. seq. 

Lysias. (Cf. Editio Imm. Bekkeri. Berolini 1823.) Orat. 111. 


p. 96, 8.3. Madiora & dyavaxra, 3 Bovd1), drt epi rdv rpavpatey eleiv 


> , ‘ ca | t ee > , > s , 
avayxacOncopat mpos byas, imép av éyw aicxuvopevos, ef peANoLev TOAAOL pot 


ovveiverOar Hveoxdunv adixovpevos. Pro TPAYMATON legendum esse 
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IIPATMATON recte vidit Marklandus; preterea pro réyv 1. ro- 
ovrav. 

Orat. v. p. 102, s. 1. Nov 8€ por doxei aicxpdy eivat, KeAevovTos Kai 
Seouévov—pi BonOjoar Kaddia ra dixaa x.t.é. Pro IKEACYONTOC I. 
IKE TEYONTOC, 

Orat. vi. p. 107, s. 50. Aoxeirw & ipiv 4 youn dpay a obdros moet 
«.7.€. Ex OYTOC Ole! |. OYTOCENOIEL. 

Orat. vit. p. 108, s. 4. "Hv per yap rodro TMecavdpov rd xepiov, 
Snpevbevray 3€ rav dvtwv éxeivov "ArwodAddwpos—éyeawpyet x.t.€. Pro roiro 
lege mpérov quae voces spe confuse, uti v. c. etiam apud 
Stob. L. II. Tit. tv. 1. 7, in fragm. Arist. ubi rotdroy pro mpérov. 

Orat. IX. p. 116, s. 21. Tpaybecis & ind ravde, ci ddixws ddoinv 
amodpainv dv x.t.€. Hic mpaxecis a librariis lectum pro zapayéeis, cf. 
p. 115, s. 18. 

Orat. x. p. 117, 8.12. Kairoe mepi pév rod pia videy 7 vOu@ 
cipnra x.t.€. Ex OYA€NTOQINOMQI |. OYA€ NENTQINOMAL. 

Orat. x11. p. 128, s. 84. "Emeidy) roivuy mavra rowodvres Sixnv map’ 
avray ovk av Sivacbe AaBeiv, mas OvK aicypov piv Kai HvTiwodv amodureiv 
x.t.€. Librarius oculis aberravit pro IKANHNAIKHN legens Sdixny. 

Orat. xu. p. 131, 8.15. ‘Opdvres & obror of Gvdpes dvdpate pev 
cipnynv Aeyopevny, tO & Epyw tiv Snpoxpariav karadvoperny x.t.€. Pro rey. 1. 
yevouérmy, quee seepe confusa. 

Orat. xx. p. 161, 5.34. Kairos dpdpév y’ ipas, d avdpes dixacra, 
édy Tis maidas avrod avaSiBacdpevos KAain kai ddodvpyrat, rovs te maidas Kai 
avtov ei atipwOnoorrat, edeodvras, kal adtevtas Tas Tov TaTépwy apuaprias dia 
rovs maidas x.t.€. Cf. Orat. xiv. p. 141, s. 17. Lege MAIAACAIAYTON 
pro ITAIAACKAIAYTON. 

Orat. xxvi. p. 178, s. 6. Niv & dodadds airois eye ra iperepa 
kANerrewv, av pév yap Adbwow, adeds adrois ELovor xppoba, av dé dpbaow, 7 
péper trav adinparwr tov xivduvoy eEempiavro, 7 eis dyava katacrdvtes TH 
airav duvaper €o@bnoav. Pro AAIKHMATON |. AHMMATON, porro pro 
épbaow, Anpbdow. Cf. Demosth. de Cor. p. 1232. 


Andocides, Orat. 1. p. 21,8. 11. ‘AAW adrixa peév tor’ cionyayov 
eis orpariavy tyav ovcay év Saym Kwméas,—édvros por ‘ApxeAdov s€vov 
matpixov Kai diddvros yeveoOar te Kai e&ayerOa émdcovs éSovddunv. Pro 
TENECOAI l. EAECOAI. 

Orat. Iv. p. 29, s. 2. ‘O pév odv dyav 6 mapay od areaynpédpos, add’ 
et xpi pndev adiqnoavta tiv wédw Séxa ern pevyew of 8 avrayoutdspevor 


‘ = ‘ , ? > - 
mept tov GOAwy rovTwy eopev ey@ Kai ‘AdxiBiadns Kai Nexias, wv avayKaiov éva 





Socverenr sweeper: 
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Th ovppopa mepemecciv. Pro AAKIBIAAHCKAINIKIAC leg. videtur, 
AAKIBIAAHC OKAE INIOY. 

Ib. p. 32, s. 26. Acopndns AAO Cedyos immov Gyr ’OAvpriate, Kextn- 
pévos pev ovciav petpiav, orehavaca & amd trav trapxdévrav thy médw kal 
Thv oikiay BovAdpevos, Aoyifdpevos To's dyavas Tovs immKod’s TUXn Tos 
mdeiorous Kpwopevovs. Pro TYXHI 1. TEXNHI, quee seepe confusa. 

Iszeus, Orat. 1. p. 37, 8. 27. Ei pév yap avedeiv ras diaOjxas Bovdd- 
pevos peteméumeto Thy apxnv, Gomep nets Caper, ovdeis Eveote TovToLs Adyos. 
Pro €NECTI 1. ETECTAI. 

Orat. vi. p. 60, s. 48. Kai ot8 ered) érépav muOdpevar FrOov ai 
Ovyarépes avrod Kal } yur), ovd€ rér’ Hoiovy eiovévar, GAN’ améxecay Thy 
Ovpav x.t.é. Pro jdpiow A habet H&EION; inde 1. ctor. 

Orat. x1. p. 88, s. 55. Ei d€ mAeiova xaréAumev adtois ra dvra Tay 
éuav kat BeBaorepa, kat raita rocair’ éotiv dare Kai Tas Ovyarépas €& av’rav 
Siabeivar Kadds Kali Tov maida ek Tdv Nota pyd€v Hrrov eivat mAovo.ov. Pro 


AIAGEINAI 1. EKAOOHNAI, 


Ib. Apospasm. IV. Paivopat roivuy ey pév di@dkwv Taira Kal Ta mpay- 
pata eis Bacavous ayor, ovros 8 émt diaBords kat Adyous kaOtoras k.T.€. Pro 
KAIAoroyt 1. KAIKAKOAOTIAC. 

Dinarchus, p. 97, s. 60. To pev yap addnbés rH Bovdy mpoceraxOn 
Cnreiv, ro S€ ovyyvepns Gkov 7 py rd Stxaarynproy Expwe, Sia Todr’ od mo~- 
revréov TH Bovkg—érerd)) o€—adrorepayxe; pro TOYTOY |. TOYTOYNOY. 

Ib. p. 103, s. 107. Kai cupravrav tév ‘EXAjver évarriov dieiheypé- 
vos Nixavopt,—eAewvov viv ceavtoy katackevaters mpoddtns av Kat Swpoddxos, 
@s éemipeAnoopevous TovTous Tis ois movnpias, Kai ov Sdcwv Sixnv imép av 
eiAnat temounxas x.t.€. Pro €MIMEAHCOMENOYC lege €MIAHCO- 
MENOYC. 

Demosthenes, Orat. xx. p. 495, 8.135. Meyddav pev odv evepyeotav 
otf piv ovppeper cvpBaivew moddAdkis Karpov ovr’ tows pddiov alti yeveo- 
Oat: perpior S€ Kai dy év eipnyy tis Kat modereia Suvair’ dy édixécbat, eivoias, 
Stxatocvvns, empedeias, THY ToLovrwy, Kal oupepery Eporye Soxet Kal yxpHvac 
diSdvac ras tywds. Ex AIAONAITAC 1. AIAONAIACITAC. 

Orat. xxv. p. 778, 8.32. deny & dv oierOa Biav kai UBpw kat 
mapavopiav év amaon TH modetc—yiyverOa kat Braodhnpiav avri ths viv e- 
gnpias kai takews; Pro TAPANOMIAN I. IIAPOINIAN. 

Orat. xxvi. p. 801, 8.4. Aud kai ras tiywpias 6 Sddwv Trois péev 


> , > , , ~ , 2 - ‘ - - , ¢ 
idt@rats éroince Bpadeias, tais 8 apxais kai trois Snpaywyois taxeias, drodap- 


Bavev trois pev evdéxerOat kat mapa Tov xpdvov tov Sixatov AaBeiv, Tois 8 ovK 
civat mepyeverv, Pro ITAPATONXPONON I. [16 PATOYXPONOY. 
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Orat. xxvil. p. 819, s. 25. "Edy pev odv dpydv (nempe 7d épyac- 
myptov) pip yevérOa, Adyov airds amrevivoxev dvadoparev ovk eis otria Tois 
avOperots adn’ eis Epya, Tov eis thy Téxvnv edepavra kai paxapov haBas—os 
épyafopever trav Snpovpyar: eri S€ Onpirmidy tpidv dvdparddov, a Bv adra 
€&v TO eu@ épyaotnpio picbdy dmodedwxévar Royiera. Kaito. xré. Pro 
TENE COAIAOLON 1. PENECOAITIAOFON ; tum pro ETIAE 1. TIAE. 

Orat. xxxv. p. 937, s. 50. Od pevroe pa A? olopai ye deiv dvOparovs 
catadpovovrtas kal olopevous Sewods ecivar epierOat trav addotpiwr, ovd apat- 
peioOa, TH Ady MOTEVOVTAS. Abiit META®PON in METASPON, quod 
dein a librariis qui pera and xara confundebant, mutatum in 
karadpov. 

Orat. XXxvil. p. 982, s. 68. ’Eya & ddiceiy péev oddéva trav Savertdv- 
Tov olopat, puoeiobar pevror twas dy cixdtas id’ ipav, of réxvnv To mpaypa 
memomnpevor pte ovyyvopns pnt GAdov pndevds eiow adr 7H Tod mAeiovos. 
Excidisse videtur ¢porrifew post pndevds; tum eiclv corruptum ex 
cidOaor: heec autem eloly et eid6acr confusa luculentissimum docet 
exemplum in Antiphonte de cede Herodis, p. 133, s. 32, ubi ofua 
& ipas éxiotacOa rovro, dre ep’ ois dv (n) 1d mrciorov pépos ris Bacdvov, 
mpos Tovrav eiolv of Bacam{dpevor eye xré, Ubi nemo admonitus mihi 
non adsentietur eciaGacc scriptum esse ab auctore. 

Orat. xuiIv. p. 1100, s.89. “Ooo: pi) ereroinvro, gyoiv, dre Sddov 
cloner eis THY apxny, ecivar adrois Siabéobar—rois Sé ye mounbeiow ovx é&dv 
diabéc Oat, dAdAGa Cdvtas eyxatadimdyras vidy yynotoy éranévat, } TeAevTHTAVTOS 
aroddvat tiv KAnpovopiay trois €& apxns oikelots ovat Tov tromoapevov. 
Legendum videtur redevrjcavras draidas arodiddvac; nempe librarius 
in draddrodddvae Oculis aberrans illud omisit. 

Orat. L. p. 1216, 5.40. “Ger od pdvoy aira por ravaddpata éyé- 
ypamro GANG kal dro dvad@On Kai & te mowotvray, Kal 4 TYysh Tis Hv Kal 
vopuopa drodamdy, Kat érécov 7 Katadday) fv To apyvpio kré. Pro TI- 
MHTIC |. TIMHHTIC, nam # ms requiritur, uti scriptum dézdcov in 
S. et érodandy in r. 

Orat. Lil. p. 1252, s. 24.—zaier re mE Kai dpmater pécoy, cai GOei pe 
eis Tas AcOoropias, ei py Ties MpooidyTes—mapeyevovto Kai €BonOncav. Pro 
KAIOQGEI repone KANEQOEI. 

Orat. ix. p. 1384, 5.150. “Orav & emi rijs dmodoyias ire,—éevdu- 
peioOe rovro povoy ei Néatpa ovca taita divanémpaxra. Pro NEAIPA 1. 
€TAIPA. 


(To be continued.) 
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II. Thucydides, 1. 2, § 3._ 


Kai mrapadevypa réde tod Adyou ovk eAdxiordv eott Sid Tas perorkias és 
Ta GAAa pi) Gpoiws avénOjnvarr ex yap ths addAns “EAAddos «.7.X. 


In most of the interpretations which have been given to this 
much-vexed passage, it is assumed that by ras peroixias the writer 
means the same thing as he has previously expressed by ras 
peravacracers and ras peraBodds tev oikntépov. Thus Dr Arnold: 
“the constant migrations prevented Greece from improving in 
other respects at it otherwise would have done;” Poppo (ed. 2, 
omitting és): “ob migrationes reliquam Greeciam (ra aA\a) non 
perinde auctam esse ;” Kriiger: “it was by reason of the migra- 
tions that in the other parts of Greece there was not the like 
increase.” Poppo, indeed, in his Obss. p. 177 and ed. 1, con- 
tended against this sense, urging that peravicoracda means, gene- 
rally, “ emigrare in aliam regionem,” peroxiferOa “emigrare in 
ejusmodi regionem que jam aliis est inhabitata, et eo quidem 
consilio, ut tanquam inquilinus ibi vivas:” but Lycurg. adv. 
Leocrat. p. 152 (cited by Dr Arnold), Plat. Apol. p. 40 (by Kriiger), 
to which other passages may be added from the Lexicons, 
sufficiently shew that péro«os and its derivatives are not neces- 
sarily thus restricted. Still, there is in them a predominant 
reference to the terminus ad quem, and so far, Giller’s con- 
struction, dia ‘ras perouxias és ra GAda, “ ob migraticnes in alias terras 
reliquam Greeciam non perinde auctam esse,” is preferable to 
those in which the word is taken absolutely in the general sense 
“ migrations,” or, with reference to the terminus a quo, “ emigra- 
tions.” But it seems to me, that in our passage, standing as it 
does in a context directly relating to Attica, the word almost 
inevitably suggests its specific Attic sense, and that if Thucydides 
had meant, “on account, or in consequence, of migrations, 
changes of abode,” or the like, he would not have expressed 
this by a word which in this connexion could hardly fail to 
mislead the reader. In what follows, therefore, I assume for 


perox. the specific sense, “immigration of péromo,”’ “ influx of 
foreign settlers,” and leave out of consideration the interpretations 
which proceed upon the assumption of a different sense. 

Hence, the infinitive clause, if we assume its subject to be 
tiv ‘EdAdda, Or ra GAAa (= rHv GAAnv ‘E\Adda) whether supplied from 
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és ta Gia, or (as Poppo, ed. 2) with omission of és, can only 
mean, “there was not the like increase (viz, ‘of Greece, or ‘of 
the other parts of Greece’) by (= caused by, in consequence of) 
immigration of pé¢rowxo: into the other parts.” But, independently 
of other inconveniences, the article before perou«ias is fatal to 
this view of the writer’s meaning. 

If the subject be rj ‘Arruqv, the word pero. and its article 
will be appropriate, and then és ra GA\a—a favourite phrase with 
Thue. cf. e.g. the end of ch. 1—will be as the Scholiast also has 
it, xara ra GAXa mpaypyara, oiov movrdv re Kai Gra Kai Ta GAda: “the 
perotx. (by which Attica was increased mdn6e dvIpdrev) were not 
attended with a corresponding increase, és ra adda, in general 
resources ;” 

In yi) époiss (which Dr A. seems to render “ not—as it other- 
wise would have done”) and in similar expressions, the notion 
usually implied is that of inferiority, “not equally, but in a less 
degree.” Thus 1. 141, 6, pi mpds duoiav: 11. 80, 1, odxére Ecorro 


cf. § 2, rH GAAy mapackevg Opp. tO peyeber mdAcCwr. 


duos: and 1. 143, 3, otx dd rod ivov: 1. 97, 4, px) amd dvytimadov. 
But the negation of parity may also be taken in the opposite 
direction: thus 1. 89, 1, wAjOec mpoexovoas tas vais, kai obk amd rod 
toov mapeckevdcavro, and on 1. 97, 5, ob pry ov8 és tiv GdAnv edBovdiay 
—<Addois dpowivra, the Scholiast has the comment (approved 
by Kriiger, but mistakenly, as I think), ddd’ imepBdddover dyAovdre. 
Another instance has been pointed out to me by a valued corre- 
spondent, in Aristid. 1. 19, oddev spotov = “majorum.” But I 
hesitate to accept this sense of 7) dpoiws for our passage, partly 
because the implied dAda pefévas is not clearly suggested by the 
context, as it is 1. 89, 1, but chiefly because this would imply 
that there was some increase (of population, or of general 
resources) in the other parts of Greece, whereas the whole scope 
of the passage goes to shew that there was none at all. 

With respect to the dependence of the infinitive clause, the 
interpreters mostly agree in making it appositive to rod Adyov. 
Dr Arnold: “ And the truth of my assertion, that &c. is shewn— ;” 
Kriiger: “And this is a very important proof of my assertion, 
that &c.;” Poppo: “sententiz a me proposite, ob migrationes, 
&e. hoc firmissimum argumentum est;” and similarly Giller. 
Poppo, Obss. u.s., in discussing the various constructions which 
had been, or might be, proposed, rejects as ungrammatical the 
dependence on ré8e; and against Tafel, by whom this construction 
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has since been proposed, (“And this, namely, da ras per.— 
aiénOjva, is a very important proof of my assertion,”) Giller 
urges Poppo’s criticism, that this sense would require either the 
article, ri—avénOjvat, Or, dre 8.1. pu. €.7. d. ox Spotws nvénbn. The infini- 
tive clause does depend, I think, on rod Adyov, by which, however, 
I understand, not the particular assertion following in that clause, 
but the general assertion, “the matter under consideration,” 
*“ What I am saying,” viz. as to the general do6évera trav madaav 
(ch. 3)—mainly caused, as he afterwards says, 11, § 3, by want of 
wealth ; 8¢ dypnyariavy dobevi jv—to which the case of Attica, not- 
withstanding the favourable circumstances, forms no exception, 
and in which it is implied that Attica, although &:a ras peroixias 
mrnber dvOpamrarv nv&yOn, és ta GAda ody spoiws nvéHOn. 

But the reference of réde is also disputed. Most suppose it 
to look forward to the following sentence, é« yap ris GAAns ‘EAAddos 
x.t.A., Which is its explication, as in the very common expressions 
rexpnpiov d¢, dpdrov d<, and the like, followed by a sentence with 
explicative ydp. Kriiger, however, denies this, and gives the 
pronoun a retrospective reference to the matter immediately 
preceding, viz. 1d daraciacroy tis ‘Artixijs, urging the «ai, which 
connects this sentence with what goes before, and also the 
position of ré3e, which he thinks is not emphatic enough for the 
other construction. Either construction will suit the interpreta- 
tions which I propose; but the very similar sentence in the 
opening of ch. 3, Andoi dé por kai réde Tv radady dobeveray odx FRoTa, 
mpo yap x.t.., induces me, notwithstanding Kriiger’s objections, to 
prefer the former. 

The scope and connexion of the whole chapter I take to be 
as follows: “It was long before any powerful states were formed, 
because the insecurity of property, &c. checked the develop- 
ment of national resources. The richest tracts of Greece were 
precisely those most subject to internal disturbance, and to 
aggression from without. Thus it was to the poverty of its soil 
that Attica was indebted for its security from disturbance and 
invasion; (ia 7d Aerrdyewv, which, in the absence of ¢ymopia, and 


of good tillage, especially of gurovpyia, both of which in later 
times formed so material an element of Attic prosperity, of 
course prevented the accumulation of wealth). And, indeed, 
the fact to which I am about to advert strikingly exemplifies my 
position (as to the general d6évea, and so, in respect of Attica, 
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as to this, viz.), that the large and steady increase of its popu- 
lation, d:a ras perouxias, was not attended with a corresponding 
development of its resources, ¢s ra d\Aa: namely, it was to Athens 
that the most powerful of those who were driven out from the 
rest of Greece betook themselves; from the earliest times (cidis 
amd madaov) they became regular citizens (not merely were 
received, as in later times, into the intermediate position of — 
peroxot, ‘inquilini’), and so made the state still greater mAjb« 
dvOpérav (not however és ra Gda); inasmuch, that at a later 
period they even sent off (= were fain to send off) colonies to 
Ionia, accounting that Attica was not sufficient (és ody ixavijs 
ovens ths A.) to maintain them all”—as, in fact, for the reasons 
above-mentioned it was not; though in later times, with developed 
resources, it was adequate to support a larger population than 
that of which it was glad to rid itself. 

According to the usual interpretation the case of Attica is 
altogether exceptional, and the sending out of colonies is the 
evidence of its early and steady increase as compared with the 
rest of Greece. Even in Poppo’s earlier interpretation, since 
rejected by him, and not without reason, this is the view taken 
of the author’s meaning: “ Attica cum propter soli asperitatem 
ex vetustissimis temporibus a seditionibus libera esset, ab iisdem 
semper habitata est. Unde contendimus eam propter immigra- 
tiones et ceteris rebus quamvis his multo minus, et imprimis 
civium numero auctam esse. Quam sententiam hoc non levissimo 
argumento probamus. Qui ex reliqua Grecia ete.” This sense, 
as Giller justly remarks, would require the restrictive particle : 
dua ras perotxias avénOjvac pr pevro és ta GAda (= és tiv GAdAny sapa- 
oxev}v) spoias. In my interpretation, da ras perouxias is emphatic: 
it is supposed to .be present to the reader’s thoughts, that, 
besides the undisturbed perpetuity of occupation by the original 
inhabitants, there was a large increase made to their numbers by 
influx of a refugee population; or, in dia ras perouxias there is an 
anticipative reference to the following matter, q. d. “by the 
(well-known) immigrations of strangers (of which I am about to 
speak).” I have only to add that there is nothing opposed to 
my view in 12, § 3, pddts re ev moAAG xpdvm Hovxdoaca 7 ‘ENAds BeBaiws 
kal ovKért duorapévn amoixias eférepev. Kat "Idvas pev “AOnvaior x.7.d. 
For there also the meaning is, that when at last quiet and settled 
times came, other states besides Attica were glad to relieve 
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themselves, by emigration, of a population which, 8 axpnyariay, 
they were unable to support: not, “they became powerful 
enough, in numbers and wealth, to send out colonies for the en- 


largement of their territory.” 
Henry Browne. 


_ I. Why was the epithet “ stump-fingered” applied to St Mark? 


Attention having been rightly called (p. 87) to the connexion 
between the term 6 xoAoBodaxrvdos (Philosophumena, vii. 30) and 
the statement of the Latin preface to St Mark, “denique ampu- 
tasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur,” it may not be out of 
place to inquire if any light can be thrown on the origin of the 
epithet and of the narration. 

Now, I have been accustomed to regard the statement in the 
Latin preface as having originated from what is mentioned in 
Acts xiii. 13, “John departing from them returned to Jerusalem ;” 
the significance of which occurrence is shewn, ch. xv. 37, 38: 
“ Barnabas determined to take with them John, whose surname 
was Mark; but Paul thought not good to take him with them, 
who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not to the 
work.” In this, then, St Mark seemed to act as a deserter, or as 
one who by self-inflicted injury had rendered his hand unfit for 
military service (“ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur”). Being 
thus figuratively pollice truncus, I suppose that the notion of this 
as a physical fact arose, perhaps, about the time when any such 
bodily imperfection was first thought to be a canonical ground 
for exclusion (except in extraordinary circumstances) from all 
ecclesiastical offices. 

It is, I think, obvious that a metaphor may have been mis- 
conceived, as though it implied a literal fact ; several historical 
errors seem to have arisen in this way: the story that Xerxes 
scourged the Hellespont, and cast fetters into its waves*, will 
occur to many as having sprung from giving a concrete form to 
figurative expressions. 


* Bp Thirlwall says that “‘theGreeks and scourges, with which the barbarian 





in the bridging of the Sacred Hellespont 
saw the beginning of a long career of 
audacious impiety, and gradually trans- 


formed the fastenings with which the 
passage was finally secured, into fetters 


in his madness had thought to chastise 
the aggression of the rebellious stream.” 
Hist. Greece ii. 281 ; also in a foot-note ; 
“The origin of the story is sufficiently 
explained, as the commentators on 
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The rest of the account of St Mark in the Latin preface 
(“sed tantum consentiens fidei predestinata potuit electio, ut 
nec sic in opere verbi perderet quod prius meruerat in genere”) 
may have sprung from the subsequent testimony of St Paul, 
“ Take Mark and bring him with thee; for he is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

These were the conclusions which I had formed from the 
Latin preface only; and in this way I accounted for all that was 
stated without supposing that St Mark inflicted on himself a 
bodily injury with the intention of excluding himself from an 
oftice for which there is no reason to suppose that the loss of a 
finger would then have been any disqualification. 

The passage in the Philosophumena* carries us yet further 
back as to the statement applied to St Mark, and here it may 
very well be figurative, and so far confirmatory of the opinions 
deduced from an analysis of the Latin Preface. The collocation, 
IlatAos 6 amdéarodos, ore Madpxos 6 xodoBoddkrvdos, Seems to present 


Eschylus and Herodotus have re- 

marked, by the lines of the poet, Pers. 

745 [751 Blomf.]: 

boris ‘EXAjorovTovr iepdv, doddov ws, Sec- 
pwopacw 

mrAmise oxjoewv, péovra Booropov poov 
Oeot.” 

The next line, 

kai mopov pereppvOuce, kal médas ov- 
py\arots 

mepiBadwv" 

and one previous, 

unxavats éfeviey “EXAns mopOudv, cor’ 
éxew mépor. 

may seem especially to meet the very 

terms used by Herodotus, and they may 

have misled his informant, who, having 

witnessed the performance of the Perse, 

may have carried away these impres- 

May not the story 

have grown in part from some of the 


sions on his ear. 


more illiterate having connected ogupy- 
Adrows with opupdv? Hence may have 
been suggested what Herodotus ex- 
presses by redéwy fedyos. The caution 
of Herodotus is amusing: he could not 
believe all that he had been told ; brand- 


ing the water with hot irons was beyond 


Vou. IT. May, 1855. 


his power of belief, not so the story 
formed from poetic epithets having been 
literalized. 

* M. Emmanuel Miller has made 
needless corrections in the text of the 
Philosophumena, against some of which 
I protested while he was transcribing 
the work for publication ; during which 
time I read a considerable portion of the 
original MS. as I was occupied in the 
examination of MSS. just beside him. 
One of these passages is vii. 36 (p. 258), 
where the MS, reads (as is rightly 
given at the foot of the page), after 
mentioning Nicolaus, one of the seven 
deacons, o¥ rods pabdnras évtBpigov 7d 
dytov mredua bia THs drroxadvWews ’Iwdy- 
vou nAeyxE Toprevovras Kai eldwXdOuTa 
écdiovras. Miller's 
évuSpliovras and *Iwdvvns change the 


two corrections 
whole scheme of the sentence, and take 
away the testimony which it gives to 
the Apocalypse, as proceeding from the 
Holy Ghost. 
éviBpegov were thought harsh when ap- 
plied to the Holy Ghost, but when one 
made 


It appears as if the term 


conjectural’ change had been 


another was needed to support it. 
15 
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a contrast in the epithets: neither Paul, that pre-eminent Apostle, 
nor yet Mark, whose shrinking conduct procured him such a 
designation ;—thus, looking, as it might be said, at the extremes 
of those who had written for the teaching of the Church. All 
notion of this contrast in the passage has been lost by those who 
have sought to correct 6 xodoBoddxrudos. 

In some of the oral discussions regarding the Philosophumena 
when the book first appeared, I remember that I heard this 
word condemned as a corrupt reading; while at the same time 
it was considered that its present form gave rise to the story in 
the Latin Preface, that St Mark had mutilated his hand for so 
singular a purpose. But on every ground the reading is defen- 
sible, and it seems to me to connect itself very naturally with 
the figurative notion of pollice truncus, to a misunderstanding of 
which I had previously ascribed the curious narration. 

Philological inquiries and investigations have their value, even 
though no direct results should be apparent; but in this case 
there is some real importance in the inquiry; for if St Mark the 
evangelist received the epithet of xodoSoddxrvdos on the grounds 
which I have assigned, it identifies him with “ John, whose sur- 
name was Mark,” who has been thought by some to be a different 


person. 
S. Pripeaux TREGELLES. 


1V. On an Article in the Proceedings of the Philological Society. 
Vol. 11. p. 57. 


It seems to be admitted that the poets of the Alexandrian 
school have not unfrequently mistaken the meaning of the words 
and phrases they found in Homer; and Mr Malden has endea- 
voured to shew that the same remark may occasionally be made 
with respect to the best Attic writers. In support of this view 
he has principally relied on two passages in Aristophanes and 
two in Aischylus. The subject is so curious that an attempt to 
examine the force of what he has said may have some interest. 
Aristophanes is the writer whom Mr Malden first cites. He is 
charged with mistaking the meaning of the word mpodédvpvos. On 
the passage in which this word occurs in the “ Knights,” line 526, 
Mr Malden does not appear to rely, as in itself constituting 
evidence of the charge, remarking only that Aristophanes must 
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be supposed to have used the word here in the same meaning as 
in the passage quoted from the “ Peace,” line 1176: 
oipot, os mpobeAuuvdv p @ Tpvyai’ dmodXecas. 

On this he observes, “there can be no question that in this line 
Aristophanes meant to make the Crest-maker say, Alas, how 
utterly hast thou destroyed me, Trygzeus! and understood the 
word to mean, literally, ‘torn up by -the roots’.” It seems, 
nevertheless, evident that unless one had heard that the word 
had so been translated by others, it would have been impossible 
even to guess that any notion of the kind was in the writer’s 
mind. The circumstance that the scholiast so interprets it sug- 
gests the possibility that Aristophanes may likewise have done 
so; but surely it retains a mere suggestion of a possibility. There 
is no such solidarité between authors and their annotators as 
would entitle us to make the former responsible for the errors of 
the latter. Moreover, judging from the text alone, there does 
not seem any necessity for translating the word by “utterly.” 

The error of the scholiast, for we cannot doubt but that he 
was in error, arose, we may concede to Mr Malden, from two 
passages in the Iliad, 1. 537 and K. 15. In the former passage : 

moda & Gye mpobedupva xapyai Bare Sévdpea paxpa 
abrnot pitnot, 

Mr Malden’s rendering is that the trees are thrown to the ground 
“one upon another,” for which phrase he probably would not 
have objected to substitute the equivalent one “ in a heap”—and 
in the latter passage : 


woAAas ex Kedadjjs mpobedAvpvouvs EAxeTo xaiTas, 


he renders it “ by handfuls,” which again seems equivalent to 
“by wholesale.” Now, if in an English play under circumstances 
similar to those of the passage in the “Peace,” one of the inter- 
locutors were made to say, “ You have smashed me all of a heap 
—you have ruined me wholesale,” the phrases, though neither 
very accurate nor very elegant, would be felt to be intelligible 
and to the purpose. Now, if this be so, why need we suppose 
that Aristophanes misunderstood Homer, or that he was “a care- 
less reader” of the writings, with respect to which it has been 
remarked, that they were to the Greeks a kind of Scripture. 
#schylus is the next summoned, and the first substantive 
charge against him is founded on a passage in the Eumenides, 
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lines 788—9, and, in fact, upon the single word dvcxArov. From 
this it is inferred, and with much probability, that he conceived 
the first syllable of the Homeric word etxndos to be the adverb 
ed, the root of the remaining part of the word being the same as 
that of «yrAéo and xnArnOpdés. Now to this resolution of etxndos Mr 
Malden has two objections; the first that ev«pros and ékndos are 
identical, and that the root of both is that of ékév; and the 
second, that the meaning of «dnéyds is utterly alien * from that 
of evkndos. Taking the second objection first, we may remark 
that xndnOuds relates to absolute tranquillity, and that, according 
to Mr Malden, etxndos or éxndos signifies “quiet or tranquil in the 
sense of undisturbed, at one’s pleasure, according to one’s will; 
so that it is applicable not only to persons in a state of repose, 
but to persons actively exerting themselves if not opposed or 
interrupted.” But, if it is applicable to persons in a state of 
repose, how can its meaning be utterly alien from that of xyrnOpds, 
which manifestly expresses the idea of perfect repose? Even if 
it had been asserted that the word was exclusively applicable to 
persons actively exerting themselves, and permitted to do so 
freely, surely the transition from a dictum simpliciter to a dictum 
secundum quid is one which we meet with constantly in the 
history of language. This remark makes it difficult to under- 
stand why the way in which Aschylus uses the word in the 
“Seven against Thebes,” line 220: 


éxndos ioOe pnd ayav breppoBod, 


should be spoken of asa departure from the Homeric usage. 
On this line Mr Malden does not found a distinct charge, but, to 
speak legally, he seems to lay it as an overt act of the tendency 
to innovation, which led to the formation of the word 8vcxndos. 

Again, with respect to the other objection, we may concede 
the identity of etkndos and ékndos, without of necessity admitting 
that the first syllable of the former is not the adverb «3. The 


* In denying that there is any con- 
nexion of meaning between éxndos and 
xm\éw, Mr Malden departs from the 
authority of Buttmann, who, on the con- 
trary, is disposed to derive the latter 
word from the former. Against this 
view it might be objected, that in the 
instance which he alleges as parallel, 


the initial vowel appears to be merely 
the euphonic prefix so frequent in Greek, 
and not a part of the root. But, if 
the initial e- may thus be omitted, per- 
haps we might be justified in regarding 
dveKndos as a contracted form of ducéxn- 


dos. See further on the conjecture I have 
hazarded with respect to the latter form. 
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question then takes this shape, which of the two forms is to be 
regarded as the primitive one? for there is nothing in Mr Malden’s 
explanation of the connexion between them which tends to shew 
that é&dos is so. On the contrary, he says, “ Perhaps there is 
no example precisely similar; but there are many examples of 
transposition in the opposite direction, when the digamma has 
become a mere aspiration;” and he goes on to instance the 
Homeric word evade, replaced in Herodotus by éade, and to mention 
two other similar cases. Thus, on Mr Malden’s own shewing, it 
is, @ priori, more probable that éndos comes from etkndos than 
vice versd, and there is no other difficulty in the way of our 
coming to this conclusion, than his previous remark that “it is 
plain both from the force and the sense, and this also Buttmann 
has pointed out, that ékydos has a common root with ék@év and 
éxntt.” Now, without looking at any other passages than those 
which Mr Malden has quoted, and of course, if there had been 
any other more decisive in favour of the connexion with ékwv, he 
would have alleged them, we see, that in none of them does 
éxndos OF evxndos imply, necessarily, any reference to the idea of 
volition. It seems, undisturbed in the natural and obvious sense 
of the word, in all the passages alike. There remains, therefore, 
only the question of the connexion between ékndos and éxdév, as 
shewn, not by the sense of the former word, but by its form. 
In favour of this connexion we have the great authority of 
Buttmann*, but still the matter must finally stand thus,—whether 
the evidence, formed wholly on the form of the word éxndos, is 
sufficient to make it probable that Aschylus mistook the real 
nature of the word etxyAos, and to overcome the tacitly admitted 
presumption in favour of the hypothesis that et«p\os is a more 
primitive form than ékndos; not to mention the difference of 
accent between éxndos and the adjectives with which it is com- 
pared. 

After all, too, in estimating the probability of an error on 
the part of Eschylus, we must take into account that of the 
existence of an error in the reading of the line in the Eumenides. 
This probability in the case of a word found nowhere else, and 
of a play in which the text is corrupt, is not to be neglected. 
If, for instance, Hschylus wrote dveéxndos, his departure from 


* Buttmann, however, regards “Epuvos as the original form of the name Evpuros. 
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etymological accuracy could only amount to this, that he trans- 
ferred to an inanimate object a word applied by older writers 
exclusively to persons. On this view most of what Mr Malden 
and Buttmann have said might be adopted without any imputation 
resting on Eschylus, and we might perhaps venture to go further 
and enquire whether there is not an etymological connexion 
between ¢d and ékév. Comparing the former word with the Latin 
usage, and bearing in mind the double form ot and otx, we might 
conjecture that the adverb once existed in the form eix, and that 
the « was subsequently lost, the hiatus between ¢d and the initial 
vowel of any other word being naturally less felt than in the case 
of a negative particle. In illustration of the connexion between 
the meanings of the two words, we might refer to the German 
wollen and wohl. To the same family of words might be added, 
those in which the « had received an aspirate, edy7 and its deri- 
vatives. ‘“ We pray for, and we boast of that which we account 
good.” Here, again, other languages would illustrate what, of 
course, is only offered as a conjecture. Thus the resemblance of 
precor and pretium—beten and besser—corresponds to that 
between ¢ix7 and the words previously mentioned. 

Another charge against A’schylus is founded on his use of 
the word iérnr, which Mr Malden would translate “by the pur- 
pose—by the device—by the countenance.” But the passage 
he has quoted from the Odyssey, 

ov pevrot Eeivov' ye Kat “Ipov pados érvx6n 
pynotnpev idrytt, 
shews that speaking strictly this rendering will not always do, 
for “according to the purpose,” and “by the purpose,” are 
surely different. May we not, on the other hand, in this case 
and in all, render it by “so as to suit?” Thus, inthe passage just 
cited, the rendering would be “the fray did not turn out so as 
to suit the suitors.” If so, we perceive why a different case is 
used in the passage Mr Malden next writes: 
py Oe éuqy idrnra Mocedawv éevociybav 
mmpaive. Tpaas te kal "Exropa—roior 8 dpryet. 
The word in which apparently Juno does not mean to deny 
that what was going on suited her, but only that she was not 


responsible for it; “not because it suits me does Neptune, &c.” 
The phrase in the Prometheus Bound, 1. 557, iérars yayov would 
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thus mean simply “in accordance with the marriage festival.” 
If we were again to indulge in any etymological conjecture, we 
might say that the original meaning of iérns was “unison,” and 
connect it with the Homeric word iés; thus iérms would primarily 


have the same signification as évérns. 
R. L. Euwis, 


V. St John xiv. 30, 31. 


Ovkere TOAAA AaAjow pes iuav: Epyerat yap 6 Tod Kdopou Gpxwr, Kal ev 
€wot ovK exer ovdev, GAN iva yv@ 6 Kéopos Ott dyane Tov Tatépa, Kai Kabas 
evToAny edwKév pot 6 TaTHp, ovTws ToLd. eyeiperbe, Aywpev evredber. 

The words xai év uot ode xe ovdév are now generally under- 
stood to mean ‘he hath no power over me,’ so that, as a friend 
has remarked to me, they ought to be separated by something 
more than a comma from the preceding clause, belonging, as they 
do, much more closely to that which follows. Thus it would not 
be very difficult to supply an apodosis to the clause a’ iva x.7.d., 
were it necessary. But, in fact, the apodosis is actually expressed, 
though concealed by an erroneous punctuation, being contained 
in the words éyeiperde, dyapev evredbev. Instead of saying, ‘That 
the world may know My sonship by My obedience, I will go,’ 
our Lord as it were suits the action to the word, and says, ‘ That 
the world may know . ... Arise, let us go.’ Thus the narrative 
itself calls attention to His departure as the act by which He 
went voluntarily forth to foreseen death. Precisely the same 
form of speaking occurs in another speech of our Lord’s, St 
Matthew ix. 6, 7 (repeated by St Mark ii. 10, 11), iva 8é eidfre dre 
eLovaiay éxer 6 vids Tov avOp@mov emi yijs adiévae dpaprias (rére Aéyer TH 
mapadutix@) "Eyeipar, dpdv cov thy Krivny, kat Umaye eis Tov oixdy gov. It 
is a little strange that Olshausen, who sees clearly the solemn 
significance of the act of departure, should not have been led 
to a punctuation which brings it out so strikingly. I need hardly 
point out the effect of the contrast between the conscious self- 
devotion which these words imply, and the parable immediately 
following, doubtless suggested, as every one has seen, by some 


object meeting His eye at the time. 
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VI. Explanation of certain hieroglyphic signs. 


No one as yet appears to have correctly described three of 
the signs of the hieroglyphic alphabet which I propose to notice, 

The sign which Bunsen calls a knee, and Osburn a wedge, is 
evidently the horn of an altar. It appears in a variety of shapes; 
sometimes as a right-angled triangle, sometimes as a quadrant, 
sometimes as a quadrant with the are pushed inwards in the 
middle. It represents k, or rather, as Dr Hincks argues, the 
Hebrew p (q). It was probably the initial of the Egyptian word 
corresponding to the Hebrew mp found in other languages as 
képas, cornu, etc. 

The sign called a concave stone or hill (Osburn, Nos. 50, 51) 
is the hearth of an altar with horns at each end, It represents 
h. It may possibly have been the initial of a word corresponding 
to the Hebrew 5x57, Ezek. xliii. 15. 

Lastly, the sign known as a vase on a stand (Bunsen) or a leaf 
of some plant (Osburn, No. 123) seems to be the hearth of an altar 
with a flame. It represents the letter t, or, according to Hincks, 
the Hebrew ¥. The flame is perhaps that of incense; the original 
name of which is sufficiently indicated by a comparison of the 
Latin thus, thuris, with the Hebrew roots wy, Wp, and the 
Arabic pes. 

Whether any words exist in the Coptic corresponding to the 
old words of which I suppose these signs to have represented the 
initials, I have not had an opportunity of examining. 

J. F. Turupp. 


VII. Aristophanes. 


Acharnians, 1104—1113, 


In this very racy dialogue between Diczopolis and Lamachus 
there appears a misarrangement of several verses. The lines 
1109 and 1110 seem much more naturally to follow 1104 and 
1105 (Cveyne, pépe, €&éveyxe), and it is almost inconceivable 
that 1108 and 1109 did not immediately precede 1113 (dv 6 pore 
mavoat, dvOpwme BodXet, aovOpare Bovnret). 

I conjecture that Aristophanes thus arranged the order: 

AA. €veyxe Seipo td mrepo Td ’k Tov Kpdvous. 
Al. poi b€ ras harras ye pepe Kai ras Kixdas. 
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TO Aodeiov ekeveyxe Tav Tpidv Adar. 
Al. kdpot Aexavov tav Aay@awv Sds Kpedr. 

AA, GAN 7* rptxyd8peres tots Addous pov Katépayor; 
AI. aAN 7* apo Seimvouv tiv pipapxuy KaréSopa; 
AA. kaddv ye kal Aevxdy Td THs orpovOod mrepdr. 

AI. xaddv ye xat EavOdv 1d ris partys Kpéas. 

AA. @vOpeme, radoa KatayeAdy pov Tdv dror. 

AI. dvOpwmre, Bovret py) BrErew eis Tas Kixdas; 

AA. dvOpwre, Bovder py mpooayopevew epé ; 


Equites, 290. 

mepteA@ o° adafoveias. 

Such is the reading of the MSS., the Scholiast, and his copyist 
Suidas. The interpretation given in the first part of the Scholium, 
droStow@ ce kat ravow oe Tay adafovevyaray, leads one to infer that 
the writer looked upon repeAd as the future of wepiaipéo, whereas 
in the latter part he clearly derives it from mepiedaive. 7 perapopa 
dnd Tov €pegtadvtT@y mavow kal Tepixdio tijs ddafoveias tT. wepreAdo, 
vjow. The former view though supported by the great authority 
of Buttmann (Irreg. Verbs, p. 9. Fishl. Transl. Ed. 1) I hold with 
Elmsley (on Soph. Cid. Col. 1454, 5) to be erroneous, [See also 
Hermann on Eur. Helen. 1297.) Elmsley conjectures ddagoveias, 
comparing 887 and 903, and is followed by Dindorf. In the latter 
passage it is to be noticed, that the Ravenna MS. gives v«joai p’ 
ddagoveias. I believe that Elmsley’s conjecture is unnecessary. 
The double accusative is similar to the constantly recurring 
expression vay twa Sixnv. Compare also Dem. I. contr. Stephan. 
extr. cai rovrous ras [so the best MSS.] ayav xodaxeias emuryncere. 

Nubes, 247—249. 
3Q. sroiovs Oeovs dpet ov; mpdrov yap Oeot 
jpiv vopwop ovk €or. ST. TO yap ouver’; 7H 
aWapeacw, oorep ev Bulartig ; 

I am surprised that no editor has commented upon the words 
T® yap ouvute; for they must have puzzled students, knowing, as 
all know, dpviva twa is “to swear by,” duvivae rwi “to swear to.” 
Still the text is right, durvre in the usual Aristophanic vein, and 
peculiarly applicable to Strepsiades, wriggling in mapa zpoodoxiav 


* So I prefer to write. See Elmsl. a long way preferable. Compare 332 


on Eurip. Heraclid. 426. KoBaixevacw, 887 Ow7eiats, go2 Bw- 
+ The Scholiast assumes dAafoveias jodoxetuaow. 
to be a genitive singular. The plural is 
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for vopitere Or ypiobe. In answer to “the Gods are not current 
coin with us,” Strepsiades, instead of “ what is your current coin?” 
substitutes “what is your current oath?” 

The Scholiast has rightly understood the Poet, though he has 
expressed himself in ungrammatical language ; od pds 1rd ind rod 
Sexpdrovs pybev dmjvrncev, GAN euiEev auddrepa. Eder yap eimeiv, riow 
Spvure Ocois, } rim xpiobe vopiopatt. I avail myself of this opportunity 
to attempt a correction of a Comic Fragment preserved in the 
Scholiast: Nerrots S€ vopicpacr daivovrar xexpioba Bufavrior*, 81d Kai 
Awpikds eimev. Enos € Kata woAupaberay Swpifovow. TWAdrev Teoavdpe- 


ol * , ’ > , 
xareras ty olknoapev ev Bufavriots 
Grov odapéoict vopicpact xporrat. 


The (at first sight) probable conjecture of Porson (Adv. p. 297) 
rois vopicpact | xpavra is rightly objected to by Meineke Frag. 
Com. Vol. 1. p. 649, “quoniam ita poets non dorica forma 
awWapeos, sed yulgari oidnpois utendum fuisset.” Probably also 
oWdpeos (see Hesych. quoted below) was the name of the coin 
(compare yadxois) and therefore the word had passed into a sub- 
stantive. So Bekker edits in Pollux Ix. 78.  Bugavriov ye pry odipe 
voufovtav hv oir KaXovpevos cidapeos vouopa Te Aemrdy, Gore avTi 
Tov “‘mpiw por tpidy xadkav” eyew “mpio po tpidy oidapeor.” But 
Reisig’s correction, adopted by Meineke and Hermann, I confess 
does not satisfy me. They consider vouicpact xpdvra as a gloss of 
vonigovow, and read accordingly érov odapéors vopigovow. The quota- 
tion from Suidas (add Photius) vouigovew: dvi tod vopicpare ypavrat, 
is certainly tempting. But, not to mention that no one was likely 
when substituting the gloss for the genuine reading to alter 
adapéos into odapeoor (especially when he had no metrical temp- 
tation but rather the contrary), the grammarian on whose authority 
Reisig’s correction is founded has misled him and his brother 
critics. I speak of the author of the “ Libellus de Constructione 
Verborum,” published in Hermann’s Treatise “de emendanda 
ratione Greece Grammatice.” In p. 384 we read vopitw kai rd 
vopiopact xp@pat, Sorik7, ws Apiotoparns: Bvfavrioe odypo vopifovow. 
This by the way does not affect at all the passage quoted from 
Plato Comicus. ‘Apsoropavys, however, is simply a mistake of the 
grammarian or his transcriber. The passage cited is in Aristeides 
Orat. xLvI. Vol. 11. p. 145, Jebb, od8€ yap ei BuCdvrioe otdy po 


* Suid. in voucoua has AewT@ 5é vouiouare expGvro ol Bugavrioe. 
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vopifovat, Tovrov xapw eiot Sika tov ‘EAAjvev katayedav. The 
writer of the treatise, who quotes with amusing impartiality 
classical and post-classical authors (Libanius and Synesius appear 
to be especial favourites), cites several passages from both our 
Poet and the Rhetorician. What then more natural than that he 
or his transcriber should interchange the names ? 

Let me now add my conjecture.—In the passages cited from 
Pollux, the Scholiast of Aristophanes, and Suidas, we find the 
words véuicpa dexrdv, and the Scholiast seems to me to bring 
forward the lines of Plato partly to shew that the Byzantine coin 
was a henry vouicpa. Again, Hesychius has odapeot rapa Apiorodaver 
€v Nepédais, oiddpet Oeoi, émei of Buavtion AemT@ vopicpatig adnp@ kai 
ehaxior@ €xpavto*. I conceive the fragment may be thus filled up; 

Grov oWapeoot Kat vopicpace 
ANeEemwTOtaL xXpavra. 


RIcHARD SHILLETO. 


VIII. Ancones caupone. 


In the instrumentum taberne cauponie Paulus (Dig. xxx. 7. 
13 pr.) names ancones. St Augustine, with his usual minuteness, 
enables us exactly to determine their use, which Brissonius and 
Forcellinif seem to have misapprehended. (The word anconiscus, 
I may notice by the way, is not to be found in the lexicons.) 
“ Anconiscos autem dicit quos vulgo vocamus ancones, sicut sunt 
in columnis cellarum vinariarum, quibus incumbunt ligna que 
cupas ferunt.”—Quest. in Exod. 109. Cf. ibid. 177. § 5. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


* T have given the reading of Porson, Full hevie, grete, and nothing light, 
Opuscul. p. 284. The depreciatory terms In everiche was a besaunt wight.” 
in which the Byzantine coin is spoken of + So also Dr Smith in his Lexicon just 


will hardly apply to the Bezant of the published: ‘‘a kind of drinking-vessel :” 

middle age, in allusion whereto Dan  Gesner, observing that there is no au- 

Chaucer saith, thority for this signification, originally 

“The barris were of gold full fine, assigned by Turnebus, took ancon to be 
Upon a tissue of satin, a hook, on which cups were hung. 
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Discovery of additional Fragments of Hyperides at Thebes. 


Ir is with great pleasure that I am able to announce that the 
anticipations timidly expressed in my preface to the Orations of Hyper- 
ides for Lycophron and for Eucenippus are now realized, a considerable 
number of additional fragments having been just procured by the 
indefatigable zeal of Mr Harris, a portion of whose letter is subjoined. 
It is probable that a careful examination of the pieces will enable us to 
combine them with each other, or with some of Mr Harris’ previously 
discovered fragments : 

Alewandria, 3rd April, 1855. 

As I was seated about six weeks ago in the temple of the Memnonium 
at Thebes, a boy offered me some minute fragments of Papyri for sale, 
and amongst them I recognised the writing of the Orations. Having 
traced out the Arab, from whose stock these pieces were retailing, I 
took from him the contents of his basket, in which there were about 
seventy-five fragments, of from an inch an! a half square to minute 
pieces; and also a roll of the same writing in which I hoped to find 
atreasure; but upon opening it by means of steam I discover that it is the 
conclusion of an Oration, of which there is but three inches and a half 
of writing, the rest (seven inches and a half) being margin and blauk. 

When I have leisure I shall paste these fragments on one or more 
sheets of paper, to correspond in size to the sheets of my work, but 
with no other arrangement than this: Ist. tops of pages; 2nd. centre 
pieces; 3rd. bottoms of pages. I cannot say whether these fragments 
dovetail into the Oration against Demosthenes, or into those published 
by Mr Arden. The ouly proper name I can find is that of Arcadia*, 
which is in the roll. 

I have no idea that any continuous reading can be made by putting 
these fragments together, but they may be of use to check conjectural 


readings. At the back of the roll there is written, in a running hand, 
Yrepdovt. It is a singular circumstance that I should have found these 


tragments on the market eight years after our first acquisition. The 
Arab says that they were dug up trom amongst the ruined houses at the 
Dayr il Bahri... . I believe the Arab’s story to be correct. 
A. C. Harris. 
It is much to be hoped that all persons who have at any time pur- 
chased fragments of MSS. at Thebes since 1848 will examine them, in 


the reading of the word, whose charac- 
The 


handwriting is the same in character 


* The Arcadians are mentioned in 
Fragm. 5, col. 2, of Hyperides, c. ters are copied by Mr Harris. 


Demosth, p. 36 (Ed. Bab.). In col. 3 it 












is almost certain that we should read 
Kal Tods wev “Axatovs dmavras.... Tos 
bé “Apxadas x.7.d. (Cu. B.) 


+ Such, I think, is without doubt 


as that of the title prefixed to the 
oration for Euxenippus. See col, 17 
of Mr Arden’s MS. (p. 6, Ed. Bab.) 
(Cu. B.) 
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order to see if they contain any pieces of this precious papyrus. In 
addition to the somewhat costly copies of Mr Arden’s and Mr Harris’ 
MSS. a fac-simile of a small portion of the papyrus is given in Mr 
Sharpe’s paper in the Philologicul Transactions, Feb. 1849, and in my 
edition of the Fragments of Hyperides against Demosthenes. Among the 
miscellaneous scraps purchased by Mr Arden, and pasted on cylindrical 
pieces of wood by the Arabs, who pass them off to travellers as genuine 
rolls, are five small pieces of this papyrus, three of which are tolerably 
intelligible. 

The Hungarian libraries may also very possibly repay examination. 
It is not easy to divine what has become of the library of Paul Borne- 
miza, the exiled Bishop of Weissenborn, in the middle of the 16th 
century (see Vol. 1. p. 408, and Vol. m. p. 109 of this Journal); but it 
is possible that Pesth may contain some of it, which is said to possess 
a library “rich in Hungarian MSS.” (Johnst. Dict. Geogr. s. v.) There 
is also good reason to believe that more of the library of King Matthias 
Corvinus escaped destruction than has commonly been supposed. 


Cuvurcuitt BaBINGTON, 


Notices of New Books. 


The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the ruins of her temples, 
palaces, and tombs. By Wint1AM Osburn, R. S. L., Author of “ The 
Antiquities of Egypt,” “ Ancient Egypt, her testimony to the truth,” 
ete. London, Triibner and Co. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1104, with nume- 
rous engravings. ° 


[TrEse volumes contain the first genuine attempt to write the history of 
Egypt from the records of the monuments instead of from the lists of 
Manetho or Eratosthenes; and may be pronounced in every respect the 
most daring work on Egypt that has yet appeared. The author is already 
fayourably known by his Egyptian studies ; and is in many ways quali- 
fied for the task that he has undertaken. He is in the first place a skil- 
ful and successful decipherer of hieroglyphies. His work is prefaced with 
a complete analysis of the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta inscription. 
We do not pretend to be entirely satisfied with this; even the rendering 
of the Greek is not faultless; but of the general correctness of the 
translation we see no reason to doubt. This is intended by Mr Osburn 
as an indication of his claim to our confidence in his other readings; and 
amid the fruits of his hieroglyphic studies we welcome with great satis- 
faction his translation of portions of the Book of the Dead. The 
account of this mysterious book and of the doctrines embodied in it is 
drawn out with considerable acuteness; and is, we think, both the 
most valuable and not the least interesting chapter of the work. An 
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indispensable requirement in the student of hieroglyphics is a good 
knowledge of the Coptic language. This Mr Osburn possesses in an 
eminent degree. He has moreover rendered himself master of all the 
monumental documents bearing on his subject. He has himself travelled 
through Egypt, and has surveyed with considerable keenness of obser- 
vation not only the antiquities but also the natural phenomena of the 
country: his acquaintance with the latter is turned to excellent account 
in an illustrative analysis of the ten plagues. Last, not least, Mr Osburn 
combines a reverent belief in the authority of the Bible with a free 
spirit of historical enquiry. 

Having said thus much, we are constrained to add that the volumes 
before us must be regarded rather as showing in how new a light the 
history of Egypt can be represented than as containing the real history 
itself. It may be that Cheops the godless was after all a national 
benefactor, Mykerinus the holy a clever fanatic, and Achthoes the cruel 
a humane and tolerant pacificator. It may be that the so-called shep- 
herd-kings were one of the most flourishing and illustrious lines of 
native Egyptian sovereigns, and that the insurgent patriots under Amosis 
were a wild and disorderly mob of depredators and destroyers. We 
do not object to these conclusions for their novelty; but our experience 
of Mr Osburn’s volumes induces us to suspend our judgment as to their 
correctness. The fertility of the author’s imagination outshoots all the 
bounds of discipline. We are sure we do him no injustice in treating 
the account of the Pharaohs between the death of Ramses II. and the 
Exodus as a work of fiction rather than a history: he has grasped the 
facts supplied by the monuments, and then built a drama of his owa 
upon them. In his distrust of the Egyptian accounts he sometimes 
overreaches himself; his ingenuity is untempered by a corresponding 
exercise of judgment; and he lacks that caution which leads a man to 
verify his reasonings when he finds them conduct to an absurd result. 
Hence, for example, the whimsical conclusion that the two largest of 
the pyramids of Ghizeh, which stand within a few hundred feet of each 
other, were being built, at the same time, by princes of two rival 
dynasties reigning on opposite banks of the Nile. The monuments 
clearly do not warrant this conclusion: did the royal names in Tomb 
No. 15, read from right to left, represent the order of succession, Loris 
would be the successor not the predecessor of Suphis. 

Our limited space forbids us to criticise at any length the more 
important results at which Mr Osburn arrives. Some of the conclusions 
in his former work he reviews and rejects; and not, we think, for the 
better. In his Ancient Egypt he had very successfully shown that the 
Thracian and Scythian conquests of Sesostris (Ramses II.) extended 
no farther than Canaan; and we still regard his identification of the 
Canaanitish tribes in the hieroglyphic texts as a brilliant and valuable 
contribution to this department of science. He now denies that Ramses 
ever left Egypt at all; and assumes that the tablets on the banks of 
Nahr el-Kelb near Beirit were an empty and mendacious boast which 
the Tyrians permitted the Egyptian artists to execute in consideration of 
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the solid commercial advantages which were doubtless secured to them 
in exchange. Having thus disposed of the alleged foreign expeditions 
of Ramses, the author argues @ fortiori against those of his father 
Sethos: the non-existence in Canaan of any tablets of the latter is of 
itself, he thinks, sufficiently conclusive. But have Shishak or Necho left 
any tablets in Canaan? We presume there is no question that they 
advanced so far; and Shishak at least was not more backward than 
his predecessors to engrave the records of his victories on the walls of 
Karnak. 

One of the most remarkable of Mr Osburn’s theories is that of 
the identity of the Egyptian deities with the patriarchs of the Bible. 
We shall venture to remain sceptical on this subject; and, without pro- 
nouncing any decision, shall observe that the establishment of the 
identity in some instances will not necessarily involve a corresponding 
conclusion in the rest. The identification of Atom and Adam is, ety- 
mologically, unexceptionable. Ptah may pass for Phut; but would not 
the author’s way of accounting for the final A sufliciently account for 
the name altogether? The identity of Osiris with an assumed singular 
form of Mizraim is more questionable. Amun (in Hebrew, correctly, 
WON) hardly answers to Ham (OM); and, by the way, Mr Osburn ought 
not to have identified Ham the name of the patriarch and of Egypt 
(Om Cham, Khemi) with the Ham of the Zuzim (O07, Gen. xiv. 5) 
without giving us notice, especially as the difference had been pointed 
out by MrR.S. Poole. The identification on which the author lays 
most stress is that of the god Num, whom he reads Nu or Nuh, with 
Noah. Fully admitting the aquarian characters of the deity in question, 
and the symbolism of the water vase by which the x in his name is 
expressed, we are unable to perceive the correspondence between the 
patriarch who was saved from the destroying waters of the deluge, and 
the god who presided over the fertilizing waters of the Nile. We are 
well aware that the animal in the name of the latter is the ram, while 
the b in the Roman names and in Sabacon is denoted not by the ram 
but by the goat; and we are inclined to doubt whether the ram is 
phonetic at all. The name is sometimes written with the ram at the 
beginning, and the water vase omitted altogether (Wilkinson, Mod. EF. 
and Th. Il. p. 50). Still we see no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
well established pronunciation Num, Nub, or Chnub; and as the root of 
the name appears to be nb or nm with a guttural prefix, afterwards 
dropped, we should rather suggest that the deity may be the ancestor or 
the eponymus of the Yanamim (qy. Yanumim ?) of Gen. x. 13, the people 
of Nubia (Nube, compare Napata). As the overflow in Egypt depended 
on the supply of water from Nubia, Chnub would thus be “ lord of the 
inundations.” Ganymede, from whom Pindar represents the Nile as 
flowing (Fragm. 110 ed. Béckh), is only O3y, or Chnub, with a Greek 
termination; and possibly the story of his being winebearer to Zeus, 
and that of Zeus having compensated his father for his loss with a 
golden vine, may be partly explained by the similarity of his name to 
the Egyptian word nb, “ gold,” and to the Hebrew 33y, “ grapes.” 
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In conclusion, while declining for the reasons above stated to com- 
mit ourselves to an approval of Mr Osburn’s views of Egyptian history, 
we will only express our hope that the work will meet from all Egyptian 
students that attention to which the author’s long study of hieroglyphics, 
and the industry and research that it displays, justly entitle it.] 

J. F. T. 


Denkmiiler der Alten Kunst, nach der Auswahl und. Anordnung von 
C. O. Mutter. 2te Bearbeitung durch Friepricn WIEsELER. lter 
Band. ss. 105, Taff. uxxiv. Gottingen. Dietrich. 1854. 


[Ir is an unpalatable truth, to whatever cause we may assign it, that in 
spite of our superior mechanical appliances, our German neighbours far 
outstrip us in the production of really good and accurate Maps, and 
well-executed volumes of Plates—of all works, in short, which require 
more than ordinary printing—at reasonable prices. The volume, which 
elicited this remark, is the First Part of the second edition of a book 
which has earned a well-deserved reputation as a standard work on 
Ancient Art. It is unnecessary therefore to enlarge upon its merits, 
which are well-known and appreciated. The comparison of the second 
edition with its predecessor is not altogether favourable to it, but the 
points of inferiority are only such as might have been anticipated. 
The plates have in many cases been retouched, and what they have 
gained in distinctness, they have lost in fineness of outline. But the 
difference is not considerable, and the work will still maintain its high 
character for faithfulness and beauty of execution. On the other hand, 
some additions have been made which are not very numerous, but, as 
far as they go, are valuable. But the real superiority of the second 
edition over the first consists in the letter-press, which is considerably 
enlarged. This portion of the work, which is only subsidiary to and 
explanatory of the Plates, grew under the hands of Miiller, at the 
suggestion of others, as the book advanced, and the result was a waut 
of uniformity in size and matter. This anomaly is corrected in the 
second edition. At the same time the latest views on the works of 
art engraved in the Plates have been added, and constant references 
introduced to the most recent writers of note; while the new editor, 
with a becoming reverence for his master’s handiwork, has throughout 
distinguished his own additions from the original matter by enclosing 
them in brackets. We were glad to see numerous references to Braun’s 
*Ruinen und Museen Roms’,—a work, which, while carefully avoiding a!l 
display, unites an extensive knowledge with a deep appreciation of clas- 
sical feeling and an enthusiastic devotion to the cause of art, though 
with occasional dashes of the Germanesque, which will provoke a smile 
in sober-minded Englishmen. We venture to step out of our way to 
recommend Dr Braun’s work, which has now appeared in an English 
dress, not only as a traveller’s manual, but also as a lively and sug- 
gestive companion to those who have only the opportunity of studying 
ancient works of art in books, such as that which is under review. 
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If Miillers Denkmiiler should ever come to a third edition, as we 
trust it will, we would suggest that the letter-press might be considerably 
improved without occupying much additional space. If a few words 
were added by way of preface to each section, in explanation of the 
principles and characteristics of the different schools of art, the work 
would then serve as an independent text-book, and the admirable 
selection and arrangement of the illustrations would be rendered more 
instructive than it is at present. ] 

J. B.L. 


M, Tullii Ciceronis Commentarii Rerum suarum, sive de Vita sua. Acces- 
serunt Annales Ciceroniani, in quibus ad suum queeque annum refe- 
runtur que in his Commentariis memorantur. Utrumque Librum 
scripsit W. H. D. Surtnear, Litt. Dr. Gymnasii Lugd. Bat. Rector. 
2 pts. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 512, viii. and 513—864. Leide, E. J. 
Brill. 1854. 


[PerHars no field of ancient literature has been more thoroughly 
explored than that which is the subject of M. Suringar’s researches. 
Middleton’s biography, notwithstanding the applause which his indis- 
criminate praise of his hero drew from Niebuhr, has long been acknow- 
ledged to have been deficient in critical scholarship, even for the time 
in which it appeared, and from its constant striving after “fine writing” 
is one of the most tedious of books. The excellent treatise of Abeken, 
Cicero in seinen Briefen, lately brought within the reach of English 
readers, and more particularly the comprehensive labours of Drumann 
and of Briickner, might seem so to have pre-occupied the ground as to 
make a new “ Life of Cicero” a work of supererogation. M. Suringar 
meets this objection by a double plea. First, he maintains, that many 
points still remain obscure or have been altogether neglected by his 
predecessors; secondly, that his plan is so different from theirs, that they 
cannot interfere with one another. This plan is that so successfully 
pursued in the ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir” of Tillemont, and, when patiently 
and carefully worked out, as it is by Tillemont and Suringar, must 
produce a xrihpa és del, an authoritative text, which, for the critical 
student, no popular comments, even of a Gibbon, can supersede. “Mihi 
proposueram,” exclaims our author, with the enthusiasm of a true 
scholar, “ut nihil in his Commentariis legeretur nisi quod ab ipso 
Cicerone esset scriptum. Quam laudem, quantacunque sit judicent 
alii, sed assecutum me esse profiteor. In omnibus enim, quz hic le- 
genda dedi, hance mihi semper servavi legem ut omnino abstinerem 
quidquam de me addere; et hoc tantum non nefas esse duxi, si per- 
mitterem mihi licentiam vel verbi alicujus formam nominisve casum 
mutandi vel copulam interponendi. Moriar autem, si vel unam trium 
verborum sententiam de me addidisse convincar. Tanti scilicet mihi 
fuit integram servasse ipsam Ciceronianze orationis sanctitatem.” 

The second part of the work (Annales Ciceroniani) contains under 
each year references to the corresponding portions of the Commentarii, 
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with such extracts from Cicero as could not be worked up in that 
mosaic, and other references to, or extracts from, Plutarch, Cesar, &c. 
On the whole, the work may be recommended as one of the most 
valuable aids which the student of Cicero’s speeches and letters can 
possess; we may add that many historic doubts might for ever be set 
at rest, if the leading characters in history were thus left to tell their 


own story. } 
J. E. B. M. 


Kirchen-Lewikon oder Encyklopiidie der katholischen Theologie und ihrer 
Hilfswissenschaften. Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung der ausge- 
zeichnetsten katholischen Gelehrten Teutschlands von Dr Hernicu 
JosepH Werzer und Dr. Benepikt WettE. Freiburg in Brcisgau, 
Herder. 11 Vols. 8vo. 1847—1854. 


[Tis Cyclopedia which is now complete with the exception of a sup- 
plemental volume in course of publication, is intended to furnish 
Catholics, lay or clerical, with a repertory of accurate information on 
all points connected with the Bible, the Church, and their opponents. 
Like the Theologische Quartalschrift, which is conducted by some of its 
contributors, it gives a very favourable impression of the present state 
of Catholic theology in Germany. Indeed on comparing it with its 
Protestant rival Herzog’s Real-Encyklopiidie we have in general found 
its articles far more thorough, more complete and exact in the citation 
of authorities, and displaying a greater acquaintance with the literature 
and history of other countries, especially of England. For instance, 
Dr. G. Weber in the Real-Encyklopiidie speaks repeatedly of the pro- 
found research which distinguishes Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
one of the most blundering and most partial books in our language, 
as M. Haas in the Kirchen-Lewxikon truly describes it: Seine Kirchen- 
geschichte ist selbst von Protestanten fiir ein iibereiltes und giinzlich partei- 
isches Werk erklirt worden. In the Kirchen-Levxikon the authorities are 
generally appended to each statement: the Reul-Encyklopiidie is often 
contented with a popular sketch, reserving its list of sources, where it 
gives any, for the end of the article. It should however be remarked 
that each lexicon supplies in great measure the defects of the other: 
in one a Catholic Saint, in the other a Protestant Theologian or Mission- 
ary finds a devout admirer; or perhaps a Matter may exhaust the 
subject of Gnostic symbolism in the one, while the other, weak in that 
point, betrays a master’s hand in others. One advantage, it is obvious, 
the Protestants must maintain throughout their work: owning no infal- 
lible authority upon earth, they are under no obligation to defend 
positions critically untenable: it is melancholy on the other hand, to 
see men of learning and candour, men holding in their hands the key 
to all the treasures of knowledge which German industry has amassed, 
argue seriously (as M. Marx does here and Ritter in his Church History) 
that doubts respecting the miraculous virtues of the Holy Coat originate 
in settled hatred against Christianity. 
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Among its many merits the work before us can boast that of extreme 
cheapness: each volume, consisting on the average of 1000 pages, costs 
about six shillings: so that the price of the whole, with the supplement, 
will not exceed four pounds. ] 

J. E. B.M. 


Romaie and Modern Greek compared with one another, and with Ancient 
Greek. By James Ciype, M.A. Edinburgh, (London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) 1855. 


[Tuts little work (which is appropriately dedicated to Professor Blackie) 
embodies “the result of eight months’ observation and inquiry on the 
spot” into Modern Greek, whether as spoken by the vulgar (Lonaic), or 
as employed by the educated in writing or speaking (Modern Greek in 
the special sense). It seems well fitted for its purpose, “to assist the 
inquiries of those who would enter on a detailed examination of the 
surviving dialects, whether by reading at home, or by visiting Greece; 
whilst the merely curious will find in it that summary of information and 
examples which they desiderate.” Being thrown into the form of a 
disquisition it contains many historical particulars which could not have 
found place in a grammar, and which add greatly to its interest: at the 
same time enough grammatical detail is supplied to enable a reader be- 
fore familiar with Ancient Greek at once to enter on the perusal of 
modern writers. 

Mr Clyde is no doubt right in maintaining that many anomalous in- 
flexions in Homer and other ancients may receive illustration from forms 
now in use; Modern Greek, like patristic and scholastic Latin, has a 
value, beyond its intrinsic merit, from the light which it casts upon a more 
classical literature; still we cannot think that young students should turn 
from Pindar or Thucydides to Soutzos or Trikoupes; for the generality a 
very slight acquaintance with the chief peculiarities of a decaying lan- 
guage will surely suffice; to such Mr Clyde’s hints may serve as a substi- 
tute for, rather than an incentive to, wider research in this almost un- 
trodden field. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the book has more than a fair 
proportion of misprints: Boekh (p. 13), Matthias (Mutthic, p. 29), airy 
(p. 14), and other like deformities somewhat distract the reader’s 
attention. ] 

J. E. B.M. 


The Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland (Part I.), edited, 
with translation and notes, by James Henruorn Topp, D.D. Dublin, 
1855, pp. 120. 


[Tue subjects treated in this volume, which appears among the publica- 
tions of the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, have doubtless a peculiar 
interest for our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. They are 
entitled (1) The Alphabetical Hymn of St Sechnall, or Secundinus, in 
praise of St Patrick, (2) The Alphabetical Hymn in praise of St Brigid, 
attributed to St Ultan, bishop of Ardbreccan, (3) The Hymn of St Cum- 
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main Fota, in praise of the Apostles and Evangelists, and (4) The Hymn, 
or Prayer, of St Mugint. But the interest of such Hymns is not by any 
means confined to Ireland, nor to the comparatively small circle of 
scholars who turn their thoughts to Celtic literature. Every person 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the antiquities of the Irish Church, 
as it existed before the English Conquest and the introduction of English 
Service-books, may reap a harvest of trustworthy information in the 
study of the present volume. The translations and exhaustive notes of 
Dr Todd, the very learned Editor, as might indeed have been anticipated 
from his previous labours in the same sphere, leave almost nothing to be 
desired. We would especially invite the attention of our theological 
readers to Note B (pp. 64 sq.) entitled ‘St Brigid the Mary of the 
Irish.’] 
C. H. 


Mer-cur-ius or The-word-inaker, an Analysis of the structure and rationality 
of speech, including the decypherment of divers truths that are figured 
through the veil of language. By the Rev. Henry Le Mesvrier, M.A. 
Second Master of Bedford Grammar School. Late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Longmans, 1855. 


{Ir it were not for a few paragraphs upon the verb and the distinction 
between the matter and form of language, which appear to us to possess 
merit, we should have treated this pamphlet as a jew d'esprit directed 
against certain philologists of our time. 

The style is inflated and unnatural, overrun with Sanscrit and other 
intruders (e.g. guna, anusvara, dageshed, segolation: not to mention 
affectations like extrorsal, undefected); of the derivations we believe 
we may safely say that three-fourths are not merely incorrect but absurd. 
We offer a few specimens for our readers’ amusement. 

p- 71. “Thousand is thought’s-end.” 

“ The last syllable of judgement is the participle of the verb to mean, 
and signifies object of thought; ... thence means as in monument-um.” 

73. “The formal part of kingdom is the perfect of the word deem. 
Godhead is compounded of the verb heed, of which hood in manhood is the 
perfect.” Is Mr Le Mesurier aware of the German terminations thwia 
and heit ? 

75. “a-id-s, a little papa; we observe the same diminutive in ma-id, 
a little mama.” 

78. “I have identified the article ré through its proper form ré8 
with the English thought.” 

84. “Soul is probably Feodos, whole or essential self.” 

135. Mundus, modus, mud, mét, mouth, mother =mouther, are all 
attached to the same stem, though not, we are happy to see, without 
some scruples of conscience on the part of their genealogist. 

What does Mr Le Mesurier mean by azéorode, he hath sent, p. 52. 

It is unfortunate that the discoveries of German scholars have led 
many of their English admirers to a total disregard of every canon of 
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criticism. The safe path of induction is abandoned for conjectures un- 
worthy of the days of Schrevelius, which are delivered by our new etymo- 
logists as from some Delphic tripod. If they are not yet too much 
infatuated to listen to reason, we would beg them to consider what possible 
result is to be expected from such a bewildered jumble of words and lan- 
guages, but the degradation of the science of philology itself.] 

J. B. M. 


Platonis Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with an Analysis and Eng- 
lish Notes. By Wititiam Wayte, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge, Deighton, 1854. 


{Tus neat volume makes no pretension to originality either in the text 
or the notes. The former is derived almost entirely from the Zirich 
edition; the latter reproduce in a convenient shape the substance of 
Stallbaum’s commentary. Little is done for the elucidation of the argu- 
ments of the dialogue; the grammatical peculiarities however are often 
well explained ; here the editor acknowledges his obligations to the prac- 
tised scholarship of Mr Shilleto. On the whole we believe that no 
English edition of any part of Plato will be found so useful as an intro- 
duction to the chief difficulties of his style.] 
J. B. M. 


Thucydides, Book VI, From the Text of Bekker. With Notes chiefly Gram- 
matical and Explanatory. By the Rev. Percivat Frost. Cambridge, 
Macmillan and Co. 1854. 


(“I have not treated Thucydides historically, nor politically, but gram- 
matically. I have, to the best of my power, carefully explained the 
usual particles, defined constructions, accounted for compounded verbs, 
and so on, wherever I thought, and indeed know, mistakes are likely to 
occur.” Inthese words Mr Frost fairly describes his edition, which seems 
better adapted than any other (except perhaps Kriiger’s) to initiate young 
students into the mysteries of Thucydidean syntax. We hope that this 
specimen of his labours may meet with such a reception as to encourage 
him “to complete the entire history,” as he promises in his Preface.] 
J. E. B. M. 
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